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EARLY AMERICAN BALLADS. 


Ow1nc to the recency of collection, the history of old English bal- 
lads is conjectural. At the time when ballads were first issued in 
the form of broadsides, printed in black letter, literary taste had 
already outgrown this species of composition. While many fine old 
ballads were thus circulated, the greater number of those supplied 
by the press were of new invention, and characterized by a puerility 
of rhythm and expression, in sad contrast with the music and tragic 
force of the ancient compositions. In the remoter parts of Great 
Britain histories continued to be cast into ballad form, generally with 
the result of offering a very prosaic and degenerate form of verse. 
There are no direct means of determining the time at which the 
taste of refined persons turned toa more sophisticated kind of poetry, 
and at which, consequently, the popular ballad, left to the mercy of 
the less educated and thoughtful part of the community, became a 
survival instead of a living art. In accordance with data offered by 
the ballads of Denmark, where collection was earlier and fuller, one 
might guess that this change took place about the end of the four- 
teenth century, and that most, if not all, of the extant English narra- 
tive songs which possess much literary merit belong to an earlier 
date. At a later time, the persistency of tradition still maintained 
among the people the ancient treasure. 

During the sixteenth and succeeding centuries, however, the pro- 
duction of popular ballads by no means ceased ; such songs continued 
to be made in numbers. But these were inferior in excellence, even 
when corresponding in theme ; the decline is readily accounted for 
by the consideration that the authors were now men of the people 
in contrast to men of letters, whereas in the earlier period the best 
minds had so occupied themselves. In place of the kings and great 
lords, whose fortunes had made the theme of the early songs, the 
hero might be a captain or a major, the heroine a farmer's daughter ; 
the scope and dignity of the story suffered reduction. Of these 
later narrations, many were brought over to the New World, and 
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still others composed on American soil. With a few exceptions 
where the subject was historical, these more modern ballads have 
remained uncollected ; perhaps such neglect involves no great liter- 
ary loss, but as illustrating popular taste and folk-life the ballads 
have their curiosity. In this article will be brought together a few 
of these contributed from various sources ; very likely the publica- 
tion will bring to light a whole crop, for the number of such songs 
current in the early part of the century must have been considerable. 
At the present day, similar ballads are sung chiefly in isolated moun- 
tain districts, in North Carolina or East Tennessee; but these sur- 
vivals correspond to like histories formerly well known in the New 
England and Middle States. 

With regard to local ballads Dr. W. M. Beauchamp writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“The colonists of New England were fond of long and doleful 
ditties on local themes; and part of one of these has haunted my 
mind for years, perhaps because of a mock discussion on its true 
reading. It commenced, — 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A comely youth, known full well, 
Leftenant Curtis’ only son, 

A comely youth just twenty-one. 


One day this lovely youth did go 

Down in the meadows for to mow; 

He had not mowed half round the field 
’Fore a pizen sarpint bite his heeld. 


“When in Springfield lately, I sought for information on the old 
song, but found only one young man who knew about it. It was his 
father’s favorite, but as the son was sung to sleep by it of course he 
did not know the whole. So I am ignorant on which of the Spring- 
field mountains the lovely youth dwelt, or in which of the meadows 
he went for to mow. 

“On my return home a friend had rescued another ballad for me, 
written on time-discolored paper, with an antique British water- 
mark, being evidently the ballad in the handwriting of its author. 
It is entitled, — 


A SHORT ACOUNT OF THE AWFULL & SURPRISING DETH OF THE CHILD OF 
DANIEL & SARAH BECKWITH, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE JUNE YE 20TH DAY, 
AD, 1773. 

1. my frends allow my febel toungue, 
if I may speak my mind, 
this plainly shoes to old and young 
the frailty of mankind 
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. the child that in the wods retiar 


is lost while parants moarn, 
and othars are consumd by fiar 
or into peses toarn. 


. permit my febel pen to rite 


what has ben laiily dun, 
a man who plast his cheaf delight 
in his beloved son. 


. in manchester whare he ingoys 


provision for this life, 
he had two dafters and three boys 
by his beloved wife. 


. his second son, robbens by name, 


was ten years old and moar, 
on him this sad distruction came, 
who was in peses toar. 


. the fathar said, my children thair 


if you will clear sum land, 
you shall posess all it doth bair 
to be at your command. 


the parants then did both agree, 
to tinmouth took their way, 

a moarning sister for to see, 

but long they did not stay. 


the prity boys, wee understand, 
did lovingly agree 

all for to clear the peas of land 
set fiar to a tree. 


. the chunk was thirty feat in length 


and was exceding dry, 
so rotten it had not much strength 
did burn most vemantly. 


the boys against a log did lean 
or on it setting all, 

and nothing was for to be seen 
untill the tree did fall. 


but oh, alass, the dismall blow 
struck robbens to the ground, 

his head was masht two peses soo, 
a deep and deadly wound. 
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12. his head and arms all broke to bits, 
he in the fiar did lye, 
the children scard out of their wits 
aloud began two cry. 


— a oe 


13- the elder son that yet remains, 
resevd a grevous wound, 


but oh, alass, poor robbens brains 
did fall out on the ground. 


aoe es 


14. thus he within the flame did lye, 
the othars full of greaf, 
a neighbor that did hear them cry 
did run to their releaf. 


i} 


15. this maid his tendar hart to ake 
to see him in that case ; 
he quickly hold on him did take 
and drue him from that place. 


16. now near the middel of the day 
the neighbors thay did meat, 
the corps thay quickly did convay 
in to his winding sheat. 


17. a frend to tinmouth took his coast 
the hevey news to beair. 
the tidings come to them all most 
as soon as thay got their. 


18. but when the parants come two know 
theair son was dead indeed, 
alass, their eys with tears did flow 
and homwards went with spead. 


19. the peopel came from every part 
to see the awfull sight, 
it grevd the parants tender hart, 





alass, and well it might. 


zo. to see their one beloved son 
in such a case indeed, 
me thinks would make a hart of stone 
or hart of steall to blead. 


. laid in the grave two turn to dust, 
their greaf what tongue can tell, 
but yet, alass, the parants must 
bid him a long fair well 


2 


= 
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THE SARTINTY OF DETH. 
22. see, the vain race of mortal man 
are but an empty shoe, 
like bubbels on the water stan 
and soon two nothing goo. 


23. when wee are well, alass, our breth 
is easy took away, 
ten thousand ways a mortal deth 
can turn our flesh to clay. 


24. the old and young, both high and low, 
must yeald their mortal breth, 
when is the time wee due not know, 
but all must suffer deth. 


25. to conker deth if wee contrive, 
it is in vain to try, 
for suarly as wee are alive, 
soo suarly wee must die. 
FINIs. 
NOVEMBER YE 20, 1773. 


“ This is verbatim, but I have slightly punctuated the verses. In 
the twentieth verse, ove is to be pronounced own, while some words 
are almost puns in their effect.”’ 


The rhymes on the death of the child are of a literary character, 
having been produced with the pen, and designed for reading. But 
in the early part of the century there were in circulation in New 
England many ballads more nearly representing a true traditional 
literature, circulating by word of mouth, and current in different 
versions. To this class belongs the following narrative, apparently 
of English origin : — 

THE LANCASTER MAID. 
Oh Betsey! Betsey! beauty fair ! 
Had lately come from Lancastair, 
A servant maid let herself to be, 
She was fitting for a more high degree. 


The old lady had an only son, 

And Betsey had his favor won ; 

Saying, “ Betsey, I love thee as my life, 
And I do intend to make thee my wife.” 


In the very next chamber the old lady lay, 
And heard what her son to Betsey did say, 
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Then she resolvéd in her mind, 
To put a stop to her son’s incline. 





The very next morning the old lady arose, , 
Calling for Betsey, “‘ Put on your clothes, | 
For out of town with me you must go, 
To wait upon me one day or two.” 


The very next morning Betsey arose. 
And dressed herself in her milkwhite clothes, 
Saying, “ Madam! I’m ready to go with thee, 
To wait upon you one day or three.” 


To a very rich merchant Betsey was bound, 
To sail the ocean round and round : 
“ Oh welcome home, dear mother,” he said, 
“ But where is Betsey, your servant maid?” 





“Oh son! Oh son! I plainly see, 
There is great love between Betsey and thee, 
No more, no more, for ’t is all in vain, 
For Betsey ’s a-sailing o’er the main.” 





Oh then these words struck her son sad ! 
*T was not all the world could make him glad, 
In slumbering dreams he was heard to cry, 

“ Oh beautiful Betsey! For thee I die.” ? 


The following variant of the last stanzas attests the popularity of 
the song : — 


For many doctors they did send, 
And much upon him they did spend, 
But all physicians were in vain, 

For yet in love he did remain. 


For many doctors they did send : 

To try their skill and to try their means, 

’T was not all the world could give relief, 

He died out of sorrow, heartbroke with grief. 





When the old lady saw her son was dead, 
She pulled the hair out of her head, 

Saying, “ If my son could but breathe again, 
I’d send for Betsey all o’er the main.” ? 


1 Sung in Massachusetts about 1800. Contributed by E. S. Dixwell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

2 Taken from the recitation of Mrs. Charles D. Davis, of West Newton, 
Mass., who learned it from her mother, Mrs. Ellis Allen, born in Scituate, Mass., 
in the year 1793. 
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The piece which follows has already been printed (vol. viii. p. 
230) :— 
THE Lapy IN THE WEST. 
There was a lady lived in the west, 
Whose age was scarcely twenty, 
And she had suitors of the best, 
Both lords and squires plenty. 


And she had suitors of the best, 

Who daily waited upon her, 

But her father’s clerk she would adore, 
Above those men of honor. 


Her father unto her did say, 

“ You fond and foolish creature, 
To marry with your servant slave, 
So mean of form and feature. 


So mean a portion shall you have, 
If this is your proceeding, 

To marry with your servant slave, 
So mean of birth and breeding.” 


“Tt must be so, it shall be so, 
Although I have offended, 
For when I break a solemn vow, 
Then may my life be ended.” 


There being a table in the room, 
A pistol on it lying, 

He instantly, all in a rage, 

The very same let flying, 


All at his youthful daughter’s breast, 

Who fell down dead before him, 

The very last word she did express, 
“TI must and will adore him.” ? 


It has been stated that similar histories are still recited in the 
more isolated districts of the South. The Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land offers a curious example ; among the “ poor whites,”’ who can 
neither read nor write, is sung the following ballad, which illustrates 
the degradation of the ballad from the time when noble damsels 
might don the garb of chivalry and accompany their lovers to war. 


' Contributed by Mrs. E. Allen, West Newton, Mass. Sung about 1890. 
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PoLLy’s LOVE. 
Down in yon country a rich farmer did live (dwell), 
He had but one daughter whom he loved well, 
And as soon as he found that she was in love, 
He parted pretty Polly’s own ardent true love. 


As Polly lay musing all on her downy bed, 

A comical project came into her head ; 

Neither father nor mother shall make me false prove, 
I will dress like a soldier and follow my love.” 


Coat, waistcoat, and breeches pretty Polly put on, 
In every degree she was dressed like a man, 

To her father’s stables to view the horses around, 
To see if there was one could travel the ground. 


A case of fine pistols and a sword by her side, 

With her father’s best gelding like a troop she did ride, 
She had rode far before she came to a town, 

And called for the captain of Harry Wown (high renown ?). 


The first that came forth was an English lord, 

And the next pretty Polly’s own true love. 

Here is a letter from Polly your friend.” 

He instantly taking the letter in hand... . 

And under the seal there ’s a guinea to be found, 

For you and your soldiers drink Polly’s health round.” 


Now Polly being drowsy she hung down her head, 
And calls for a candle to light her to bed. 

There ’s a light at your service, a bed at your ease, 
And you can sleep with me, kind sir, if you please.” 


To sleep with a soldier ’s a dangerous thing, 
For some will want soldiers to fight for the king.” 


‘T am a sailor on sea, and a soldier on shore, 


But the name of pretty Polly I always adore.” 


Early next morning pretty Polly arose, 

She dressed herself up in a suit of woman’s clothes, 

And down stairs she came, saying, “ Constant I will prove, 
I am pretty Polly, your own true love.” 


Now Polly is married, she lives at her ease, 

She goes when she will, and comes when she please, 
She left her dear parents behind to mourn, 

I ’d give hundreds and thousands for Polly’s return.” ? 


1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, Saluda, N. C. 
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Another ballad also has Pretty Polly for a heroine. Perhaps the 
two are offshoots of a single old history; in the song already cited 
the hero could be a “sailor on the sea.” The version belongs to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, Henderson County, North Carolina. 


Poor Jack he’s gone a-sailing, 

With trouble on his mind, 

He has left his native country, 

And his darling girl behind. 
And sing oh! and sing oh! 
So fare you well my darling. 


There was a rich old farmer, 
In London he did dwell, 

And he had an only daughter, 
The truth too I will tell. 


She went into a tailor’s shop, 
And dressed in man’s array, 
She enlisted with the captain, 
To carry her away. 


“ Your waist it is too slender, 
Your fingers they are too small, 
Your cheeks too red and rosy, 
To face the cannon ball.” 


“ My waist it is none too slender, 
My fingers they are none too small, 
It will never change my countenance, 
To face the cannon ball.” 


And when the battle was ended, 
Pretty Polly marchéd around, 
Among the dead and wounded, 
Her darling boy she found. 


And she took him in her arms, 
And she carried him to the town, 
And she called for some physician, 
To heal his bleeding wounds. 


This couple now are married, 
How well they do agree, 
This couple they are married, 
And why not you and me? 
And sing oh! and sing oh! 
So fare you well my darling.? 
1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus. 
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The next example, also from the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina (Polk County), belongs to the class of confessions of crimi- 
nals, common in broadsides. 


My name it is Denis, a man of high renown, 

And my match in the country is hard to be found, 
Is hard to be found, 

And my match in the country is hard to be found. 


I lived in Tennessee and there I bore the sway, 
And for stealing of horses was forced to run away. 


The footmen, the horsemen, they followed after me, 
And straightway they carried me to the penitentiary. 


And when I got over there, they welcomed me in, 
They shaved off my head in the place of my chin. 


They pulled off my clothes and dressed me in uniform, 
Such a suit I never wore since the day I was borned. 


Come all ye young horse-thieves, and warning take from me. 
Never place your affections on the penitentiary. 


Now I’m getting old and my locks are getting gray, 
I’m still hammering away in the penitentiary, 

In the penitentiary, 
I’m still hammering away in the penitentiary.’ 


The next piece has a character religious as well as sentimental. 
CREATION. 


When Adam was first created, 
The lord of the universe round, 
His happiness was not completed, 
Till he a helpmeet had found. 


He'd all things for food that was wanted, 
To give him content in his life ; 

He ’d horses and foxes for hunting, 
Which many need more than a wife. 


He'd a garden all planted by nature, 
To give him content in his life, 

But an all wise Creator, 

He saw that he needed a wife. 


1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, 
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So Adam was placéd in a slumber, 
And lost a part of his side, 

When he awoke in a wonder, 

And beheld a most beautiful bride. 


With transports he gazéd upon her, 
His happiness now was complete, 

He thankéd the most bountiful owner, 
Had helpéd him to a mate. 


She was not taken out of his head, sir, 
To rule and triumph over man, 

Neither was she taken out of his feet, sir, 
For man to trample upon. 


But she was taken out of his side, sir, 
Man’s equal companion to be. 

When both are united in one, sir, 
How happily they do agree ! 


A man who lives single ’s a beggar 
Though all the world he possess, 

If a beggar has got a good partner, 
Then all things in life will be blest. 


Let not woman be despiséd by man, sir, 
For she is part of himself ; 

And woman by Adam was prized, sir, 
Far more than a globe full of wealth.? 


The humorous ballad may be represented by the following piece, 
to judge by the metre not very old, but traditionally current during 
the early years of the century :— 


BEAUTIFUL KATIE AND THE GRAY MARE. 


Young Johnny, the miller, he courted of late, 

A farmer’s fair daughter, called Beautiful Kate, 
Whose wealth and fine fortune was full fifty pound, 
Silks, ribbons, and laces, and furbelowed gowns, 
Silks ribbons and laces and diamonds and pins, 
With sumptuous apparel and fifty fine things. 


The day was appointed, the money was told ; 
It was a fine present in silver and gold. 
Now Johnny unto her father then said ; 

“Sir, I will not marry this beautiful maid, 
Although she is virtuous, charming, and fair, 
Without the addition of Tid, the gray mare.” 


1 Contributed by Mrs. E. Allen. Massachusetts, about 1800. 
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Her father then answered young Johnny with speed ; 
“I thought you had courted my daughter indeed, 
And not the gray mare ; but since it is thus, 





My money once more [’ll put into my purse, | 
And as for the bargain, I vow and declare ) 
I'll keep both my daughter and Tid the gray mare.” 


The money then vanishéd out of his sight, 
And so did fair Katie, his joy and delight, 

And he like a woodchuck was turned out of doors (door), 

Forbidden by them to come there any more. 

Now Johnny began his locks for to tear, 

And he wished that he ’d never stood out for the mare. 


About a year after, or little above, 
He chancéd to meet with Miss Katie, his love. 
Said he, “ My dear Katie, do not you know me?” 
“If I mistake not, I have seen you,”’ said she, 
“Or one of your likeness, with long yellow hair, 
That once came a-courting to father’s gray mare.” 


**Twas not to the mare a-courting I came, 
But only to you, my love, Katie by name, 
Not thinking your father would make a dispute, 
But giving with Katie the gray mare to boot ; 
But rather than lose such a dutiful son, — 
Well, it’s over, — and I’m sorry for what I have done.” 


“ Your sorrow,” says Katie, “I value it not, 
There are young men enough in this world to be got, 
And surely that gal must be at her last prayer, 
Who would marry a man that once courted a mare. 
And as for the prize, I think it not great, 
So fare you well, Johnny ; go mourn for your fate.” ? 
The physician furnishes almost as congenial a theme for satire as 
as does the miller. 
Otp Docror Grey. 


“ Mr. A, friend B is sick, 
Call the doctor and be quick.” 
The doctor comes with right good will, 
And never forgets his calomel. 


He takes his patient by the hand, 
Compliments him as a man, 

Sets him down his pulse to feel, 
And then deals out his calomel. 


1 Contributed by E. S. Dixwell, Cambridge, Mass. Sung about 1820. 
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His high silk stock around his neck, 
With old Scotch snuff is always specked, 
His nankeen vest and ruffled frill, 
Smells of jalap, aloes, and calomel. 


He rides about in an old green chaise, 
And doses patients night and day, 
While many an unreceipted bill 
Shows right much loss in calomel. 


His good wife seldom leaves the house, 
But labors for her faithful spouse, 

She cooks his food and makes his pills, 
With seven grains of calomel. 


At last the good old doctor died, 

And was mourned by people far and wide, 
Yet strange to tell, when he was ill, 

He would not take his calomel." 


It has been observed that, of the historical ballads formerly current 
in New England, some have been printed. Among these is espe- 
cially to be mentioned the song of Lovewell’s Fight, which is said 
to have been in its day “the most beloved song in New England.” 
Of this ballad two versions were published in “ Collections, Histori- 
cal and Miscellaneous,” by J. Farmer and J. B. Moore, Concord, 
1824, vol. ii. pp. 64 and 94. The first and oldest of these recounts 
with considerable spirit the events of the combat in 1725 :— 


Of worthy Captain Lovewell I purpose now to sing, 

How valiantly he served his country and his king ; 

He and his valiant soldiers did range the woods full wide, 
And hardships they endured to quell the Indians’ pride. 


*T was nigh unto Pigwacket, on the eighth day of May, 
They spied a rebel Indian soon after break of day ; 
He on a bank was walking, upon a neck of land, 
Which leads into a pond, as we’re to understand. 


“Our valiant English,” as the song calls Lovewell’s men, see an 
Indian, whom they approach with caution, fearing ambush ; however, 
the Indian shoots Lovewell and another, but is himself shot down in 
his flight. 

Then, having scalped the Indian, they went back to the spot, 

Where they had laid their packs down, but there they found them not ; 

For the Indians having spied them, when they them down did lay, 

Did seize them for their plunder, and carry them away. 


1 Sung in New Berne, N.C., about 1800. Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus. 
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The “ Indian rebels” appear from their lurking-place, and a battle 
ensues, which lasts all day, in which eighteen out of thirty-four Eng- 
lish are killed, while the Pequot Paugus is slain and his band 
defeated. The chaplain particularly distinguishes himself in the 
action : — 


Our worthy Captain Lovewell among them there did die ; 

They killed Lieutenant Robbins, and wounded good young Frye, 
Who was our English chaplain: he many Indians slew, 

And some of them he scalped when bullets round him flew. 


A version of the second ballad relating to the same action was 
communicated to the editor of this Journal by James Russell Lowell ; 
but it differs from that printed by Farmer only in the order of the 
verses, and indeed seems to be a rearrangement of the latter. The 
ballad is very literary in character, and according to the opinion of 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, is probably a composition of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Here may also be mentioned a manuscript ballad relating to events 
of 1755, printed in the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,” April and May, 1894. The writer, who composed in the 
same year, regarded the occurrences of the twelvemonth as a sign 
that the Judgment Day was at hand. 


And Now, O Land, New England Land, 
Amased be & trembling Stand, 

Because the Judge Stands at the Door ; 
Forsake your sins, repent therefore. 


- After the preceding pages had been written, a friend pointed out 
that the ballad “ On Springfield Mountain,” mentioned by Dr. Beau- 
champ, in a form made intentionally more absurd, was included 
by John Phoenix (pseudomyn of George H. Derby) in “ Squibob 
Papers,” New York, 1865, pp. 45-52. The introductory lines are 
nearly the same. 


On Springfield Mounting there did dwell 
A likely youth, I knowed him well ; 
Leftenant Carter’s only son, 

A comely youth, nigh twenty-one. 


The ballad itself, I am told, is still remembered, and survives as a 
comic song. No doubt, therefore, it will hereafter be possible to 


present a complete version. 
William Wells Newell. 
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WATER-MONSTERS OF AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


Aquatic monsters are found in the folk-lore of every people, and 
are probably as numerous as land-monsters or terrestrial prodigies, 
for the sea, the lake, and all watery depths are more mysterious and 
more unaccountable than the surface of dry land. The term “mon- 
ster”? may be taken in a double sense ; either it means an organism 
exceeding others of its kind in size, power, speed, or ugliness, but 
nevertheless a real product of nature; or else it designates an im- 
possible creation of human imagination, like the dragon, griffin, uni- 
corn in heraldry, etc. 

The Gila monster or He/loderma, salamander, inspires terror among 
the people, or they would not call it the ell-bender ; the whale is 
dreaded for its strength by all those who approach too near. Among 
the imaginary prodigies, of which antiquity was as productive as 
later epochs, might be mentioned the chimzera of Lycia in Asia Minor 
(which once may have represented some spout of volcanic origin), 
and Scylla and Charybdis, the living symbols of whirlpools and surfy 
shores. No wonder that such curiosities were once deified. The 
Krake was a floating, huge island in the folk-lore of Norway near to 
the maelstrom, a huge phenomenon brought into whirling motion by 
the influence of the tides. The celebrated Lorelei on the shores of 
the Rhine River may be called a combination of a mountain siren 
with a maid of the whirlpools. 

It will be found that prodigies of this sort are always compounded 
of a human and of an animal or brutish element. The animal addi- 
tions are generally in the shape of organs of the body, as wings, 
claws, tusks, etc., and in some instances portions of vegetable char- 
acter are added to the figure. Artistic nations subordinate all these 
symbolic additions to the human idea, but with primitive nations the 
beastly nature prevails over the human faculties. In ancient Egypt, 
zodtheism is expressed chiefly by animal faces or masks enveloping 
the head ; the Egyptian gods and goddesses represent rather powers 
of nature than moral or intellectual qualities. Greek art tended to 
idealize the beast’s attributes in the human form, as we see with the 
centaurs, the fauns, and the satyrs, even with the nafades and the 
dryades ; but in other monsters of their creation the reverse ten- 
dency of idealism is perceptible, as in the Cerberus, the Gratz, and 
the hydras. 


Turning to our North American Indians, their monsters have in 
themselves more of the animal than of the human, and this appears 
usually in an exaggerated form. In the following pages it is not 
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intended to present anything approaching completeness, but merely 
to record some instances that have come to my knowledge. 

Parallel to the horned snake, which seems to be known to all or 
most Indian tribes, the Wabenaki of the northeast have a horned 
snail or wiwt/méku, which occurs frequently in their mythic and 
legendary tales. Within the memory of the Passamaquoddy Indians 
of southeastern Maine, a renowned medicine-man and travellers’ 
guide, Medshelemet of the Penobscots, had a difficulty with a Mic- 
mac chief, and they agreed to settle it in the waters of Boyden’s 
Lake, Washington County, Maine. Medshelemet transformed him- 
self into a horned snail, and the Micmac chief into a huge serpent 
of forty feet length or more (Kéchi at’ husis, “large snake).”” Dur- 
ing the combat they whirled around in the lake, so that its waters 
have remained disturbed up to the present day, and the name, Nes- 
séyik, even now recalls this fact. Medshelemet came out victorious, 
and killed his antagonist, then tied him to a tree standing at the 
west end of the lake on a promontory called Kwéssawi-dgémek. 
This man is a historic person who died but forty years ago; he is 
still remembered by the hunters of his tribe, and reputed for his 
singular ability of procuring tobacco for the hunting parties he 
accompanied, although there were no stores there from which this 
commodity could be obtained. These two form a curious instance 
of modern euhemerism, which is not at all unfrequent with medicine- 
men or “‘shamanic jugglers.” 

Next in order among superhuman beings come the dragons and 
the huge serpents, horned or not, a class which fully demonstrates 
that the Indians have no lack of snake stories and are probably 
better supplied with them than ourselves. 

Rev. S. T. Rand mentions a fabulously large snake believed in 
by the A/icmac Indians of Nova Scotia, whose name is K¢chi pitch- 
kayam ; no description is given of it, but the name implies similar- 
ity with the Kinepikwa or Ktchi-Kinepikwa, “the great snake” of 
the Algonkin tribes farther west. The Shawnee Indians have a 
story of a one-horned snake, wew?wilemttd maneti, of which they 
give the following particulars: A young maiden who was “ eating 
alone’’! saw a fawn who had one horn red and the other blue; it 
was lying in the waters of a lake, immersed up to the neck. The 
next time she saw it it had become much larger, and was moving 
out of the watery element. The next time it appeared to her in the 
form of a snake. A fourth time the snake had disappeared from 
the lake, but the lake had increased in size, and its waters were hot 
and boiling. Having informed her father of the occurrence, he held 

1 This means that she was menstruating, and therefore had to eat and stay 
alone in the woods or away from the settlements. 
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council with the old men of the tribe, who agreed among themselves 
upon killing the snake, or trying to do so. For this purpose they 
induced the young woman to go to the lake again, when her next 
courses should come on. Twelve old men accompanied her, singing 
and carrying a drum, taking along their shamanic “ medicines” with 
them. They camped out that night, and next morning sent the girl 
into the lake to erect a tent-like structure or trestle in its midst. 
When they sang their magic songs many kinds of snakes appeared 
and laid their heads upon the (horizontal) cross-poles of the struc- 
ture. The conjurers told them, “ You are not the ones (wanted),” 
and the waters became excited and boiled. But when a certain 
snake came and put its head on the cross-poles, they said, “ You 
are the one.” The girl was then ordered to enter the water again 
and to strike its surface four times with her underwear. This she 
did, and the effect on the snake was so weakening that it could 
be killed by the conjurer without any exertion. The snake was 
brought to the shore, cut up, and the assembled tribe voted as to 
the use to be made of the snake’s body. They resolved to cut it 
into pieces and to give a piece to every person (to serve as talisman, 
physic, or amulet), and then a name was given to the snake, calling 
it Msi Kinépikwa, or “ great reptile.” 

The Potawatomi Indians, when settled along Wabash River, had a 
tradition that there was a monster serpent in Lake Manitou. “ Their 
superstitious dread of this lake was such that they would not hunt 
upon its borders nor fish in its waters for fear of incurring the anger 
of the evil spirit that made its home in this little woodland lake. 
When the government officers were about erecting the Potawatomi 
mills, the Indians strenuously objected to the erection of a dam at 
the outlet of the lake, lest its accumulated waters might disturb 
and overflow the subterranean abode of the serpent, the exasperated 
demon rush forth from his watery domain, and take indiscriminate 
vengeance on all those who resided near the sacred lake.”’} 

Among the Peoria Indians, who formerly lived in Illinois and are 
now in the Indian Territory, the Lenapicha or “true tiger” is an 
awe-inspiring animal of the dragon species and of enormous dimen- 
sions. Although it can live on dry land, it is mainly seen on the 
water, and there it shines in its brightest colors. It is a phantom 
representing the lightning striking a lake or river, and the ebullition 
of the water consequent upon the stroke causes it to appear as a 
fire-dragon. In the popular idea it also stands for any huge ani- 
mal, and its name serves as a personal name of totemic origin, cor- 
responding to the Shawnee manetuwi mst-pissi, “ great miraculous 

? From Cox’s Recollections of Wabash Valley, p. 136, as quoted in R. M. Dor- 
man, Zhe Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Philadelphia, 1881, p. 283. 
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tiger.” Wapi-pizhi or “white tiger” is another denizen of the deep, 
whom the Peorias still recollect, but now use mainly as a personal 
name. 

Aquatic and terrestrial prodigies of a pacific nature and diminu- 
tive in size are beings akin to fairies, who are of both sexes. The 
water-fairies come nearest to the sirens and najades of old; they sit 
on river banks and lake shores, and by gesture and song allure the 
passing people to approach. Indian pictographs are said to be their 
work, since these tracings seem to appear and disappear according 
to the state of the weather. The pictographic scratchings on Fairy 
Lake, western Nova Scotia, and in Maine near Machiasport, are all 
ascribed to the agency of these mysterious dwarfs, who thereby 
intend to foretell events. In Passamaquoddy they are called wnd- 
gemes, plural unageméswuk, “spirits dwelling in the rocks,” from 
undk, rock, the ending es being of diminutive import. 

Among the Miami Indians, a lake or river fairy or other prodigy 
is called mdnsanshi; its female companion, mdausanzhi kwd, is a 
genius of the lakes or “fresh water mermaid,” the term being at 
present used only as a girl’s name. 

Creek Indians consider the fairies chiefly as wood-spirits, and 
what I have learned about them is published in Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, 1888, No. 3 (Notes). They are called little people 
or isti lupitski ; some of their number are the cause of a crazed con- 
dition of the Indians’ minds. 

The numerous tribes of the Siouan family, whose principal mem- 
ber is the Dakota nation, undoubtedly had as many water-monsters 
as the Algonkians, considering the large number of lakes, brooks, 
and rivers in their extensive domain. 

It will, however, suffice to mention Unktéhi, or Unktéyi, their Nep- 
tune or divine ruler of the waters, whose name also designated a 
fabled monster of the deep and the whale of the salt-water. In fact, 
Unktéhi means any large animal, for it is used also to designate some 
large extinct animal, whose bones are at times found by the Indians. 
The Winnebago or Hotchank Indians of Nebraska- and Wisconsin 
know of the Wakicheyt, a miraculous beast of the watery element, 
which had the power of imparting wonderful qualities to people who 
had been fasting for ascetic purposes. 

The eastern and western Cherokees have an inexhaustible wealth 
of folk-lore, of which but little has been made public until now. In 
his “‘ Mythology of the Cherokees,” ' James Mooney describes some 
miraculous animals that people the upper streams of the Tennessee 
River. Among these figures the Dakwa, a huge fish, formerly seen 
in Little Tennessee River, above the junction of Tellico, at the 


1 Soon to be published by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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mouth of Toccoa Creek. Another of these fantastic beings was a 
great leech or ¢/anisi, formerly in Valley River, just above the junc- 
tion of Hiawassee Creek, at Murphy, North Carolina; this village 
was called on that account 7/anusiyi, or “leech-place.” A third of 
these creatures was Ukténa, a huge snake or water-serpent, once 
holding forth at different places along streams and to be kept dis- 
tinct from the “ great horned ukténa.” 

The Iroquois people of New York, rich in all kinds of mythic 
folk-lore, were not delinquent in forming stories about miraculous 
aquatic beings. The Oxyare (in Mohawk, On-yar-he) is their lake 
serpent, which traversed their country and by coiling up in domi- 
nant positions near the pathways or trails interrupted communica- 
tion between the settlements of the Iroquois. Onyare’s breath, 
diffused through the air, brought on sickness ; it was finally with its 
brood destroyed by thunderbolts, or compelled to retire into deep 
water. The life of Onyare is in the stories brought into connection 
with the Stone-Heads or Otneyarhe, and also with the Flying Heads 
or Konearaunéné. 

The ancient Creek Indians believed in a miraculous horned snake, 
which at times appeared at the surface of water-holes, and whose 
horns, used as a war-physic, were prized higher than any other fetish 
within their knowledge. When the snake was seen in a blue hole 
filled with deep water, the old men of the tribe sang their incanta- 
tions, which brought the snake to the surface. They sang again, 
and it emerged a little from the moving waves. When they sang 
for the third time, it came ashore and showed its horns, and they 
sawed one off ; again they sang, and it emerged for the fourth time, 
when they sawed off the other horn. Fragments of the horns were 
carried along in the warriors’ shot-pouches on their expeditions, and 
the song lines of the horned-snake referred to all the manipula- 
tions connected with the capture of the snake’s horns or échito yaoi. 
The refrain was “ kitiwatht, kitiwdyt, dhayt.” 

The Kdyowe or Kiowa Indians, now settled in Oklahoma, know of 
Zemohgi-ani, a species of horned alligator of extraordinary size 
found in deep holes in streams, and have named certain places after 
it. By the Jicarilla Apaches, in the northern part of New Mexico, a 
great frog is remembered, who lived in a former lake at Taos pueblo, 
and has been described by J. Mooney in his article on “ Jicarilla 
Genesis,” “ Amer. Anthropologist,” July, 1898, pp. 201, 202. 

Especially productive of this class of “ miraculous hydrozodélogy ” 
were the nations living on Columbia River and its numerous tribu- 
taries. Among the Kalapuya /ndians of Willamette River, Oregon, 
the figure of Amhuluk, a monstrous and nondescript being which 
lives in a water-basin at the Forked Mountain (¢cha Waldktchi améffu) 
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near Forest Grove, Oregon, is prominently popular. It is a large mon- 
ster on four legs, with long horns, a spotted body, and followed by 
small dogs, also spotted. It carries various things tied around its 
body and is frightful in its appearance. Children are allured by it to 
step over the soft and slimy banks of the lake into its waters, after 
which they become helplessly entangled in the mud and weeds of 
the desolate spot. When called upon by their parents to return to 
the shore they reappear at times at the surface to disappear again, 
the only audible words they proffer being, “we have changed bodies.” 
This water-basin also draws elks, deer, and other game into its 
bosom and absorbs them, never surrendering them afterwards. 
When a grizzly bear turns old, he goes there, and by the waters is 
changed into another beast, either natural or monstrous. 

Another aquatic being or spirit of the Kalapuya people is the 
Atinkai, whose home is in the depth of rivers, lakes, and in deep 
and sombre waters. Those who saw it describe it as resembling a 
seal or sea-otter. When a grizzly or other animal is drawn by magic 
into a water pool and metamorphosed into another animal, it is most 
likely the atunkai that will form its future body. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND BELIEFS FROM CENTRAL 
GEORGIA. 


SPIRITS AND WITCHES, 
1. Children born with a caul see spirits. 


2. Negroes say that all animals can see spirits at night. 


3. Negroes contend that hogs can see the wind; some maintain 
that all animals can do so. 


4. If one is riding at night and feels a warm current of air on his 
face, negroes say that a spirit is passing by. 


5. If you are walking or riding along, and see a mist rising from 
the ground, it is a sign of the presence of spirits. 


6. Dogs frequently “run” spirits at night, but spirits will whip a 
dog, unless the dog has dewclaws. When the dog sees a spirit, he 
will come back whining and get behind you. The dog does not 
wish to fight a spirit if he can help it. I have hunted coons and 
opossums at night with negroes, and, when the dogs kept running 
and did not see anything, the negroes “quit” and went home, saying 


the dogs were running spirits. 


7. The left hind-foot of a graveyard rabbit is a talisman against 
spirits, also productive of good luck generally. I asked a negro if 
spirits ever bothered him. He replied, “ No, sir; I totes the left 
hind-foot of a graveyard rabbit.” 


8. Negroes deem an ignis fatuus, or “Jack o’ the Lantern,” a 
spirit doomed to wander in swamps, seeking something it will never 


find. 


9. To pass a haunted place, turn your pockets inside out; the 
haunt will not trouble you. 


10. Some negroes wear the coat turned inside out, to keep off 
evil spirits, or to keep witches from riding them. 


11. To prevent a witch from riding a person, put a case-knife, 
pair of scissors, or some mustard-seed under the bed or pillow. 
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12. If a horse’s mane is tangled in the morning, it is a sign that 
a witch has been riding him; the little knots seen in the mane are 
“ witches’ stirrups.” 


13. To prevent a witch from riding horses, nail a horseshoe over 
the door of the stable. 


14. Horseshoes, when nailed on doors or ,posts for good luck, are 
placed with the round part uppermost. No witch or evil spirit can 
enter when they are so nailed. 


CROSS-MARKS, 
15. When a negro is going from you, and you call him, making it 
necessary for him to retrace his steps, he will make a cross-mark X 
in the path and spit on it for good luck. 


16. If you meet a stranger in the road, you must turn round, 
make a cross-mark, and slightly change your direction, for good luck. 


17. When a rabbit runs across the road in front of you, it isa 
bad sign ; cross yourself, or make a X in the road and spit in it, 
and walk backward over the place where the rabbit crossed. If a 
rabbit runs across the road behind you, it is a good sign; you have 
passed the trouble. 


18. If any one wishes to trouble another, he makes a X mark 
on the path usually travelled by his enemy ; the only way to break 
the spell is to walk round it the first time, afterwards you can walk 
over. 


19. To stop paths across a field, make cross-marks in it. Negroes 
may step around the X marks, but they won't step over them. 


20. If the right shoestring becomes accidentally untied, it is a 
sign that a woman is talking good about you; if the left shoestring, 
that a woman is talking evil. To prevent the evil, make a cross- 
mark, put your foot on the mark, and retie the string. 


21. Negroes keep other negroes from getting over a rail fence by 
sprinkling powder or graveyard dirt on the rail. 
LUCK. 


22. Negroes will not carry a hoe or axe through a house, or put 
one on the shoulder; to do so is very bad luck. 
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23. To step over a broom going forwards is bad luck ; you must 
step over it backwards. 


24. It is bad luck to sweep the dirt out of a house at night ; 
sweep it up into a corner and sweep out in the daytime. If obliged 
to sweep it out at night, take a coal of fire and throw it first in front 
of you. 


25. One negro will not step over another while lying down. If 
he does, he must step over again backwards. 


26. Never let the moon shine on fresh meat ; it brings bad luck. 


27. To pin bad luck, drive a rusty nail in the front doorstep. 

28. If a negro sees a pin, and picks it up with the point to him, it 
is blunt luck; he will walk about in order to take it point toward 
him, and then it is sharp luck. 


29. If a negro moves into another house, even if the house has 
been swept and scoured, he will scour and sweep it again for fear of 
“cunjer.” 


30. If a looking-glass falls from a wall and breaks, it is a sign of 
death; if any one lets it fall from his hands, of seven years of bad 
luck. 


31. Never lend salt or red pepper ; if you lend it, it will give bad 
luck. 


SIGNS. 


32. For a cook to drop a dishrag is a sign that some one will come 
hungry. 


33. When you drop your knife and it sticks up, it is a sign of 
good luck. 


34. To see a measuring-worm crawling on any one is a sign that 
the person will have a new suit of clothes. 


35. If a butterfly lights on you, it is a sign that you will die soon. 


36. To see a butterfly, catch it and bite off the head, you will 
have a new dress the color of the butterfly. 
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37. In sitting in front of the fire, if the fire pops on you, you 
are sure to get new clothes. 


38. If the fire pops with a blowing noise, it is a sign that there is 
going to be a fuss in the family. 


39. To sit by a fire and have a “ chunk” roll out is a sign of com- 
pany. 


40. It is bad luck for a stick of wood to roll out of the fire on 
the floor. 


41. A rooster crowing before a door is a sign of a visitor. 


42. To hear a rooster crow when he first goes to roost is a sign 
of hasty news. 


43. When a hen crows, some evil will befall the family to which 
the hen belongs. 


44. A dog’s howling is a sign of the house catching fire. 
45. For a dog to go hunting at night in winter is a sign of snow. 
46. To see the new moon through the trees is a sign of bad luck. 


47. Wear a string round the neck with a piece of money on it 
for good luck. 


WEATHER. 


48. When a peacock screams, it is a sign of rain. 
49. When a hog squeals, it is a sign of cold weather. 


50. When a whip-poor-will cries, it is a sign of warm, clear weather. 
There is no more frost. 


51. When a yellow-hammer sings, it is a sign of warm weather. 
52. The cooing of a turtle-dove is a sign of warm, clear weather. 
53. When woodpeckers come in the spring, it is a sign of warm 


weather, Woodpeckers come south by night, and go north by 
day. 
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54. When birds come in numbers around the house, it is a sign of 
freezing weather. 


55. When an alligator bellows, it is a sign of rain within twenty- 
four hours. 


56. A rainbow is a sign of no more rain on that day. 
57. When a storm is coming, buzzards fly high to get above it. 


58. To hear fire make a noise like a woman walking in snow 
is a sign of snow. 


SEASONS. 


59. All things that grow out of the ground, such as peas, corn, 
and the like, must be planted in the increase of the moon, from new 
to full ; all things that mature in the ground, like potatoes, must be 
planted in the decrease or waste of the moon, from full to new. 


60. Plant watermelons when the Zodiac points to the heart, as 
the best of the melon is the heart. 


61. To castrate animals, the sign of the Zodiac must be in the 
knee or feet. 


62. If you kill a hog in the waste of the moon and cook the meat, 
it will go away in grease. If in the make of the moon, it will 
swell up when you boil it. 


63. Negroes never begin any work for themselves on Friday that 
cannot be finished the same day. 


64. It is bad luck to lose Monday by not working ; the loss will 
bring bad luck all the week. 


65. Never start work on Friday you can’t finish on that day. 


66. To have good luck all the year, eat a piece of boiled meat on 
the first day of January. 


MEMBERS OF THE BODY. 


67. When the left ear burns, it is a sign that some one is talking 
about you; when the right ear burns, that he is talking evil. You 
must pull the ear and say :— 
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“ Bad betiger, good betiger ; 
Hope the Devil may ride yer.” 


“Betiger” is a corruption of “ Betide you.” If good is said of 
you, the burning or itching will continue; if bad, it will stop. 


68. If the lower part of your ear burns, some one is talking 
about you. 


69. When your left nostril itches, it is a sign that some man 
whom you have never seen is coming to your house. When your 
right nostril itches, some woman whom you have never seen is 
coming. 


70. When your nose itches while coming to your own house, you 
will see a stranger. 


71. When your eye quivers, it is a sign you are going to cry about 
something. 


72. When your left eye jumps, it is a sign that you are going to 
see some trouble. 


73. If the palm of ‘your hand itches, don’t tell any one about it, 
but put your hand under your arm and you will have some money. 


74. If the right palm itches, you are going to get some money. 
If the left palm itches, it is a sign that you are going to shake hands 


with a stranger. 


75. To cut your hair, and throw the hair where birds can get it 
and build nests with it, you will have headaches. 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
76. To wear one earring on the ear next a weak eye will give good 
eyesight. 
77. An iron ring about the wrist will give strength. 
78. A leather string tied about the wrist cures rheumatism. 


79. A flannel rag round the wrist will cure pain in the arm. 


80. To cure “biles,” walk along and pick up the first little white 
flint rock you see, as it is found sticking in the ground. Rub the 
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boil with the flint, then stick the flint in the ground again, in the 
same position as you found it. Turn around and leave it, walking 
backward for a few steps. 


81. To cure chills and fever: After you have had three or four 
chills, take a piece of cotton string, tie as many knots in the string 
as you have had chills, go into the woods and tie the string around 
a persimmon bush, then turn around and walk away, not looking 
backward. 


82. To wash your face in water in which eggs have been boiled 
will bring warts. 


83. To take off a wart, take a grain of corn, eat out the heart or 
white kernel, strike or cut the wart till it bleeds, then take a drop 
of the blood, put it in the corn where the heart was taken out, and 
throw the grain toa chicken. The wart will go away. 


84. To strengthen your wind in running, eat half-done corn-bread. 


85. Negroes believe that if one borrows a hat from a diseased 
person, and the wearer sweats round the forehead where the hat 
rests, he will take the disease. 


86. Don’t step over a child; it will stop the child from growing. 
Stepping over a grown person is a sign of death. 


87. If you cut a mole on your body till it bleeds, it will turn into 
a cancer and kill you. 


88. To eat a peach, apple, or plum that a bird has pecked is said 
to be poisonous. 


89. To scratch the flesh with the finger-nails till it bleeds is said 
to be poisonous. 


90. The bite of a “blue-gummed negro” is said to be poisonous. 


gt. If a pregnant woman raises her hands high above her head, 
as for instance to carry a water-bucket on the head, it will cause the 
navel-string of the child to tie about the neck and choke it to death. 
The child will be born dead. All children so born are supposed to 
have met their death in this way. 
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92. Don’t drink water out of a bucket carried on a child’s head; 
to do so will stop it from growing. 


CATS AND MICE, 


93. It is very bad luck to killa cat. 
94. If a strange cat comes to the house, it is a sign of good luck. 


95. To “move a cat,” that is, to take a cat away with you, is bad 
luck. Negroes never move a cat. 


96. A cat will suck a child’s breath, and one must not be allowed 
to sleep in the same room with children. 


97. It is bad luck to have a cat sleep in bed with you. A negro 
told me that one night a cat almost drew all his breath away. 


98. A black cat without a single white hair on it is said to bea 
witch. No negro will keep a pure black cat in his house. 


99. If you rub the hair of a black cat in the night, you will see 
the fire it has brought from hell. 


100. Never give a black cat away, but lend it. 


ror. If you kill a mouse, the others will gnaw your clothes; if 
you shoot one with a gun, their friends will overrun the house and 
drive you from it. Mice are cats’ food. 


102. If a mouse eats a hole in a garment, and you darn it, you 
will have seven years bad luck; to avoid this, you must make a 
square patch. 

SNAKES. 
103. It is good luck to kill the first snake seen in the spring. 


104. If you find a snake in the yard about the house, kill him and 
then burn him. No mouse will come about the house. 


105. Negroes believe that a black snake sucks cows. 


106. Negroes will not kill a king-snake, as he is the enemy of 
rattlesnakes and other poisonous snakes, 
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107. If a snake bites a man, he goes and eats some snake-weed ; 
as the blood of a man is poisonous toa snake, he will die if he 
cannot get the weed. 


108. When a king-snake fights a rattlesnake and gets bitten, the 
king-snake goes into the woods and gets a snake-root leaf as antidote. 


109. A “coach-whip” will run you down and whip you to death. 


BIRDS. 


110. When a screech-owl “hollers” about a sick-room, the sick 


person will in all probability die. 

111. To stop a screech-owl from “hollerin’,” turn your left hand 
pants pocket inside out, or take off the left shoe and turn the sole 
up, or throw “a chunk of fire” out of the window. 


112. If a screech-owl flies into a room, it is a sign of sickness or 
death, or of some evil. If any one kills the owl, some member of 
the family will be killed or hurt. 


113. It is bad luck to kill a buzzard, a mockingbird, a bluebird, 
a bee-martin, or a thrush; the last two oppose and keep off hawks. 


114. If a buzzard flies over your house, you are going to geta 
letter or hear good news. 


115. Jaybirds go to hell on Friday, carrying a small stick as fuel 
for the Devil. 


116. To keep hawks from catching chickens, put a white flint 
rock in the fire. 


117. To break up a killdee’s nest is a sign that you will break 
a limb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


118. In spring, cow-lice turn to gnats; hog-lice turn to fleas. 


119. A toadstool is called the Devil’s snuff-box, and the Devil’s 
imps come at midnight to get the snuff. In the morning you can 
tell when the imps have been for the snuff, as you will find the toad- 
stool broken off and scattered about. The snuff is used as one of 


the ingredients of a “cunjer-bag.” 
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120. If a terrapin bites you, it will never let go till it thunders. 


121. A pregnant woman cannot assist in killing hogs, or in 
handling fresh meat. The meat will spoil. 


122. If you want a hen to hatch all pullets, put the eggs under 
her out of the bonnet of a young girl. 

123. To make a girl love you, take a piece of candy or anything 
she is likely to eat, and put it under either armpit, so that it will get 
your scent. 


124. To milk a cow on the ground, she will go dry unless you 
throw some of the milk on her back. 


125. To make a cow take astrange calf, rub the nose of the cow 
and the body of the calf with tea made of walnut leaves, so that the 
scent will be the same with both. 


126. To make a stray dog follow and stay with you, put a piece of 
bacon in the shoe of the left foot, wear it till you see the dog and 
throw it to him; if he eats it, he will follow you and stay with you. 
If he don’t, get some hair off the dog’s left ear and put it in the left 
pocket, or rub his left hind-foot with a piece of corn-bread. 


27. To keep a strange dog with you, cut some hair off the end 
of his tail and bury under your doorstep. 


128. If you wish a strange cat to stay with you, grease it with 
any kind of grease, stick the cat to the chimney back, and throw it 
under your bed. 


129. If you want a cat to stay with you and not return to the for- 
mer owner, grease the four feet of the cat in the house before taking 
it away. 


130. Never throw keys; always hand them or lay them down, and 
let those who want them pick them up. 


131. Negroes will not throw a knife or a key to one another, for 
they will certainly lose them if thrown. 


132. In handing a knife to another, let the blade be shut up, and 
let it be handed back shut up. 
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133. If the blade of a knife is soft, put the blade into a piece of 
hot corn-bread, and put bread and knife into water. 


134. To find water before seeking a spot to dig a well, negroes 
take a switch of willow or peach, hold it in both hands near the 
middle, and walk over the ground where the well is desired ; when 
they come to the spot where is the water, the switch twists and 
turns in the hands, sometimes rubbing off the bark, the ends turn- 
ing down to the ground. 


135. To get fleas out of a house, take a pine pole and skin it. 
The fleas in hopping about will hop on the pole and stick to the 
resin that issues. Sheep about a yard will also carry them off. 


136. When the dogwood-tree blossoms, fish begin to bite. (Ne- 
groes always fish with a big cork, and put the lead close to the hook 
in order to keep terrapins from cutting the line.) 


137. When fishing, spit on your bait for luck. 


138. If any one steps across the pole of another while fishing, the 
person whose pole has been so treated will catch no fish unless the 
pole is again stepped over backwards. 


139. You can’t swear and catch fish. 
Roland Steiner. 
GROVETOWN, COLUMBIA Co., GA. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS FROM GEORGIA. 


Tue Christmas songs of negroes, given below, are examples of 
the true carols, or noé/s, still sung in that State. Unhappily we can- 
not add the melody : — 


I. 
De leetle cradle rocks to-night in glory, 
In glory, in glory, 
De leetle cradle rocks to-night in glory, 
De Christ-chile born. 
Peace on earth, 
Mary rock de cradle, 
Peace on earth, 
Mary rock de cradle, 
Peace on earth, 
Mary rock de cradle, 
e Christ-chile born in glory, 
In glory, in glory, 
De Christ-chile born in glory. 


I 


~~ 


II. 
De Christ-chile am passin’, 
Sing softly, 
De Christ-chile am passin’, 
Sing low. 
Don’ yo’ hear he foot on de treetop, 
Sof’ like de south win’ blow? 
Glory hallelu ! 
Glory, glory, glory, 
Glory hallelu! 


Emma M. Backus. 
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ITEMS OF MARYLAND BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


Tuat the belief in charms as a means of preventing and curing 
disease is not a thing of the past, at least in Maryland, and that it 
is not even there confined to the negro, has been convincingly 
proved recently. One proof came in the spring when Druid Hill 
Park, in Baltimore, was infested with moles. Through the efforts 
of the Park Board to get rid of them, it was discovered that a 
Dutchman, who was very successful in catching them, was cutting 
off the feet while they were alive, and thereby increasing his in- 
come; for he found ready sale for these feet among fond mothers 
who believe that, if worn round the neck of a child in a bag, they 
will prevent diseases incident to teething. In one part of the State, 
it is “ the left hind-foot”” of the mole that is used “to cut teeth on.” 

A charm against whooping-cough has also been brought promi- 
nently into notice lately in Maryland. Itis asserted that the mother 
of twins has power to drive the disease away from a child by giving it 
a piece of bread and butter. That the efficacy of this is most firmly 
believed in was proved when whooping-cough broke out in Annapo- 
lis last winter. The “Governor’s Mansion” was soon besieged by 
children who came to ask bread and butter of the governor’s wife, 
she being the mother of twins. At first these requests were com- 
plied with, but soon the demand became so great as to be a tax upon 
the giver, and it was found necessary to put a stop to the whole 
thing. 

Maryland has another cure for the same disease that is some- 
what similar. This time it is a woman who has married without 
changing her name who “has the power,” and who at any time is 
likely to be called on, as was the governor's wife. In this case it is 
said that if a child with the whooping-cough goes to her for a piece 
of bread and butter, and if she spreads the butter on the bread her- 
self, and the child takes it without thanking her, “there will be no 
more ‘whoop’ to that cough.” 


A CURE FOR “FLESH DECAY,” OR WASTING DISEASE, IN A BABY. 


To cure this disease, a baby is measured by a seventh son or a 
seventh daughter three days in succession, before sunrise or after 
sunset, being passed through the measuring string each day; while, 
during the process, an unintelligible charm is repeated over the child. 
After the third measuring, the string is doubled and tied to the 
hinge of a door or window, and if it rots out in a certain time the 
baby will recover; but if the child is “ foot-and-a-half gone,” there 
is no possible cure. 
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To cure the same disease in Pennsylvania, the baby, wrapped in 
blankets, is put in the oven after bread has been taken out and 
the oven has cooled down. Then, with the oven door open, the 
baby is “ baked” for one hour. 


SURVEYORS’ CUSTOM. 


An interesting custom was formerly practised by surveyors in 
marking out the boundaries of estates. It was usual for the sur- 
veyor, at a certain point, when surveying land, to give the smallest 
child in the party that followed him, whether black or white, a severe 
whipping. Trees, it was claimed, might be struck by lightning or 
otherwise destroyed, and stones might disappear, but the child, who 
was likely to outlive the others present, would never forget the spot 
where he received the whipping. A gentleman whose childhood’s 
home was in Calvert County writes of this custom as follows :— 

“T recollect when quite a small boy, perhaps five or six years old, 
I was staying at my uncle’s when Mr. King was sent for to survey 
a lot of ground.” Mr. King, he explains elsewhere, was the son of a 
surveyor, and father and son together had not only surveyed all the 
land in Calvert County, but much in the counties adjoining. “He 
had great difficulty,” he continues, “in finding the starting-point 
from an old deed which he had in his possession. After the start- 
ing-point was found and the compass adjusted, he told me that in 
his younger days, the youngest boy around was severely whipped on 
that spot, so that all his life he would remember where the survey 
began. He cut a switch from a near-by tree, and told me that he 
would not be hard on me, but struck mea few licks gently that I 
might tell the place when I grew up; but I am afraid I could not 
find it now, it has been so long ago.” 

Another gentleman, who is a surveyor, writes of the same custom 
as having been practised by his father and grandfather, who were 
surveyors in and around Baltimore. 


WHY THE DEVIL NEVER WEARS A HAT. 


The Maryland collection gives many quaint and curious “ reasons 
why ”’ certain things are, or are believed in. Here we find out why 
the devil never wears a hat, as told by one of African descent : — 

“ De debbil, he am jes’ chuck full ob fire an’ steam an’ brimstone, 
an’ all dese jes’ keep up a pow’ful workin’ an’ goin’ on together ; an’ 
to keep from jes’ nater’ly ’xplodin’, he got a hole in de top o’ he 
haid — a roun’ hole—an’ de steam an’ fire jes’ pour out ’n dere all 
de time. No cullud pusson ever see de debbil when de steam an’ 
fire warn’t rushin’ out, ’n so ’t warn’t no use fur him to wear a hat.” 

Anne Weston Whitney. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
VI. 


TALES RELATED TO THE ENFANCES OF PERCEVAL. 


Notice has now been taken of the stories directly connected with 
the legend of the Grail. Brief mention, however, may be made of 
certain narratives which have to do with the history of a simple 
youth brought up in the wilderness, and unacquainted with the 
manners of chivalry. 

(a.) Li Biavs Desconnéus. (The Fair Unknown). A story very 
common in medizval Europe, as in other quarters of the globe, 
recited the adventures of a son in search of a father, whom he meets 
without recognition, and with whom he fights a battle, either tragic 
or peaceful in issue. In the first continuator of Crestien’s Perceval, 
such an experience is assigned to an illegitimate son of Gawain; 
when questioned, the youth can say no more than that he is ignorant 
of his name, having only been called in his home, where his father 
is hated, the nephew of his uncle. We learn that the boy has been 
stolen in youth, brought up by a fosterer, and taught by a teacher, 
who instructed him to value his arms. The incoherent tale shows 
him in the company of a wandering damsel, who is obliged to give 
him lessons in the use of lance and shield. In a joust he slays his 
opponent, but, being ignorant of death, wishes the latter to renew 
the encounter; he prefers to expose his body rather than his shield. 
It seems safe to set down these last-mentioned traits as belonging to 
the mass of floating jests concerning the fortunes of a simpleton. 
Other adventures of the hero have no resemblance to that of Perce- 
val. The second continuator knew that the son of Gawain was 
called the Fair Unknown ; Renaud de Beaujeu, an imitator of Cres- 
tien, made him the hero of a poem, and gave him the name of 
Guinglain. The English version of the tale has an introduction, in 
which the mother is made to keep her son from the knowledge of 
arms, and to call him nothing but Fair Son. This idea, as already 
remarked, appears in Wolfram, being with him a misinterpretation 
of Crestien, and I see no reason to suppose that a different mode of 
explanation should be adopted in the English production. 

(b.) Carduino. With the poem of Renaud is connected an Italian 
poem of the fourteenth century, constituting a very free treatment 
of the theme. The mother of the hero, after the murder of her 
husband by knights high in favor at Arthur’s court, retires to the 
wilderness. The boy, who is told that his mother and himself are 
the only human beings, finds two javelins in the wood, and obtains 
food and clothing by their use. He sees the knights of the king, 
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and insists on leaving the wood; his mother gives him the arms 
of his father, and advises him to seek Arthur. Here he is unable 
to name his father, but is retrained by the king. Then follow 
adventures somewhat answering to Renaud’s tale. In the end, 
Carduino avenges his father by killing his poisoners, who are none 
other than Gaheries and his brother Gawain. After receiving 
knighthood, the hero continues to use throwing-spears as his only 
weapon: such extravagant representation is quite out of the old 
manner, as is the character of traitor assigned to Gawain. I can 
therefore see no reason for supposing the tale to be anything else 
but a freely imaginative treatment of ideas obtained at second-hand 
from Renaud and Crestien. 

(c.) Zyolet. A French poem contained in a collection of /azs 
recites how Tyolet, the son of a widowed dame of the forest, has 
skill in calling beasts by whistling. While pursuing a white stag, 
the latter turns into an armed knight, from whom he inquires the 
uses of hauberk, sword, and so on. He asks what kind of an animal 
is a knight, and is told that it is a beast who eats others. Accord- 
ingly he resolves to become a knight-beast ; his mother is at first 
troubled, but provides her son with his father’s arms, and sends him 
to Arthur's court, where he rides rudely into the hall, and announces 
himself as a knight-beast ; he says that his mother has sent him to 
learn courtesy, and is retained by the king. A lady appears, the 
daughter of the king of Logres, who offers her hand to the knight 
who can get the foot of the white stag guarded by seven lions. This 
adventure is accomplished by Tyolet, who weds the princess and 
becomes king. 

The language and rhythm of this poem, in conformity with the 
plot, indicate it as relatively late. The writer supposes Logres 
(Loegria, Arthur’s kingdom) to be some outlying district. He 
knows that Evain (z.¢. Yvain) is the son of the fairy Morgain, as 
represented in the later Arthurian romance. The idea that a stag 
turns into a knight, and offers instruction to a youth, seems charac- 
teristic of later extravagance. I see no reason to regard the story 
as anything more than a romantic invention of the thirteenth 
century, in which the writer has imitated certain features of Cres- 
tien’s poem. 


The compositions mentioned do not exhaust the number of those 
in which the youth of the hero exhibits some analogy to that of 
Perceval. Thus Mériadeuc, a youth educated in solitude, is ignorant 
of his father’s name, and has been called only /e beau valet. Hav- 
ing learned from his mother of his father’s death at the hand of 
Gawain, he seeks to avenge that injury. Through the mother a 
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reconciliation takes place. Mériadeuc is a two-sworded hero; this 
possession of two swords, as well as the incidents noted, is obviously 
only borrowed from Crestien, of whom the writer of Chevalier as 
deus espées was an unblushing imitator. 

So, in a version of the Chevalier au Cygne, we find the Swan- 
knight, when about to do battle, instructed by a wandering damsel, 
after the example of the son of Gawain in the continuator: as the 
older version of the poem does not contain these features, it is plain 
that their introduction is only another example of the manner in 
which a popular tale gave occasion for décalcomanie on the part of 
the average poet. 


FOLK-TALES REPRESENTING THE HERO AS SIMPLETON. 


It has been observed that the conception of a disinherited and 
outcast hero, who begins life as a rude and simple lad, is a common 
one in folk-tales. The connection between this theme and the story 
now under consideration is too general to be illuminative; it has 
been thought, however, that certain narratives present a nearer ana- 
logy. 

(a.) Peronnik [Tidiot. In his Le foyer breton, St. Souvestre in- 
cluded a tale of this sort. Peronnik is a boy dependent on charity, 
and regarded as wanting in intelligence. As the story says, he can 
eat when he is hungry, sleep when he is tired, and sing like a bird. 
A knight appears at his dwelling, and asks the way to Kerglas (the 
Green Castle), where are kept the Gold Basin, which supplies food, 
cures sickness, and awakes the dead, and the Diamond Lance, which 
is able to slay all whom it touches. According to the instructions 
given the knight by a hermit, in order to reach the castle it is 
necessary to traverse the Deceitful Wood, take an apple from a tree 
defended by a dwarf armed with a fairy spear, and obtain the Flower 
that Laughs, guarded by a lion; to pass the Lake of Dragons; do 
battle with a Black Man armed with an iron ball which never misses, 
and of itself returns to the hand; to encounter the temptations of 
the Vale of Pleasures, and receive directions from a lady attired in 
black, who will mount behind. The sorcerer, who is the lord of the 
Green Castle, happens to pass on his mare followed by a colt, carry- 
ing basin and lance. Peronnik learns the spell which summons 
the colt, and, under pretence of being a servant of the castle, is able 
to accomplish the adventure. The black lady turns out to be the 
Plague. The apple, fruit from the tree of Good and Evil, makes the 
enchanter susceptible of death, after which the Plague puts an end 
to hiscareer. The Laughing Flower acts asa key to open the gates 
of the castle, which vanishes in an earthquake, and Peronnik escapes 
with basin and lance, which enable him to dispose of the enemies 
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of the king of Brittany : he conquers Anjou, Poitou, and Normandy; 
goes to the Holy Land, and forces the emperor of the Saracens to 
give him his daughter in marriage. 

The editor notes the resemblance of this narration to Arthurian 
romances ; this likeness is obvious, though the tale has no near 
affinity to Crestien’s. Unhappily, however, the history has little 
similarity to genuine Breton folk-tales, and it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in the account we have only a literary recast, answer- 
ing to the inventions of Hersart de la Villemarqué. 

(b.) Laoidh an Amadan Moir (Lay of the Great Fool). A Gaelic 
ballad, which differs from the preceding in being genuine and ex- 
actly reported, possesses all the mystic character of such verse. It 
is recited how an enigmatical personage known as the Great Fool, 
while engaged in an unexplained expedition to Lochlann (Scandina- 
via), becomes enveloped in a magic mist, meets a Gruagach (demonic 
being), and is induced to drink from a cup offered by the latter, with 
the result that the demon deprives him of both legs below the knee. 
In spite of this loss, he continues his journey with rapidity, and is 
able to overtake and capture a hound, white, with red ears (dogs of 
hell or fairyland are of such hue), belonging to another Gruagach, 
who demands return of the animal in exchange for hospitality, and 
conducts the youth to his castle, the Golden City, where the guest is 
left to guard the wife and treasure of the host, who goes hunting. 
The house is visited by a lover of the wife ; the intruder is seized by 
the Fool, and forced to surrender the legs of the latter, which he 
has annexed. In the end, the Gruagach of the cup returns, and 
according to a common and no doubt ancient feature of Gaelic tales, 
we learn that the master of the house, in transformation, was also 
the enchanter and the interloper, his object in arranging these dif- 
ferent appearances being to test the courage and worth of the hero. 

It occurred to Campbell that the cup of this wild legend might 
have some relation to the Grail; but, for my part, I am unable to 
discover any similarity. 

(c.) Story of the Great Fool. The lay was explained to Campbell 
by a tale professing to give the history of the Fool ; but, as usual in 
such explanations, it is very doubtful whether the prose and the 
verse have in reality any connection. The Great Fool is represented 
as a posthumous son of a foe of the king. To preserve his life, his 
mother flies with her son to the wilderness, where the youth grows 
up in ignorance, distinguished by ferocity and strength. He runs 
down wild deer, and his mother makes him a dress of the hides; he 
barbarously kills his foster-brother for making him the subject of 
jests; he catches the king’s horse, rides to the palace, kills the 
king’s son, and obliges the king to recognize him as heir. He is 
afterwards sent to rescue a lady from a dragon. 
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Mr. Nutt has pointed out that the story of the Irish and Scotch- 
Gaelic hero Fionn has similar traits. The latter is also a posthu- 
mous son whose life is in danger, is reached in the desert by Druid- 
esses, exhibits extraordinary strength, and overtakes wild deer by 
speed of foot. He has no proper name of his own, receiving his 
appellation from the whiteness of his skin. I can see in these traits 
no resemblance to the story of Perceval, further than that some of 
the subordinate incidents, like the running down of the deer, floating 
adventures common to medizval folk-lore, do appear, not in the tale 
of Crestien, but in certain of its popularized forms. 

Beyond these, it seems scarce worth while to cite folk-tales for the 
purpose of illustrating the story. According to the analysis previ- 
ously given, the incidents of Crestien’s plot do not belong to any 
single folk-tale, but represent separate elements, such as floated in 
solution in the folk-lore of all European countries, threaded together 
in purely literary fashion. 

As respects the Grail, examples of healing and food-producing 
vessels might be cited in abundance from the popular belief of every 
age and country ; but, as already observed, the dish of Crestien’s 
tale has none of these properties ; the analogy, such as it is, belongs 
solely to the later variants, which are nothing more than free inter- 
pretations of a theme made continually more and more mysterious. 

Brief mention may be made of the two modern compositions 
which have made the Holy Grail a household word. Tennyson’s 
idyl, ‘The Holy Grail,” follows the outlines of the French prose 
romance, the Queste; as in the latter, the quest begins with the 
apparition at Camelot of the sacred vessel. A quest is vowed, in 
which, as in the French work, Galahad, Percivale, and Bors are the 
most honored participants ; but whereas in the Queste these three 
remain together and journey to the Spiritual City, the English 
author makes Galahad depart alone. Percivale is subject to delu- 
sive visions, and ultimately returns to court to tell the story. It is 
explained that the duties of the king forbid his taking part in the 
search. The insight of the poet induced him to represent the Grail 
as the cup of the eucharist, a function which, as above shown, it had 
performed in the tale of Robert de Boron. In Tennyson’s account, 
the moral and religious ideas connected with the Grail are not essen- 
tially changed from the medizval history. 

On the other hand, the Parsifal of Wagner exhibits a complete 
reconstruction. The composer based his drama on the work of 
Wolfram of Eschenbach, whose proper names he uses; but while in 
Wolfram the story still consists of two independent narrations, 
Wagner wove the adventures into one whole. In Crestien, Arthur's 
queen has retired of her free choice into the desert, where, by 
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the aid of an astrologer, she builds a manor; in Wolfram, the 
magician, who receives the name Clinschor, is represented as an 
evil-minded enchanter, whose spells have made the inmates of 
the castle his prisoners, but who has no connection with Parzival 
or with the Grail; Wagner, following the artistic impulse tending 
toward unity, already noted as characteristic of reconstructors, 
makes Klinsor the adversary of the knights of the Grail, while 
Kundry is described as his agent in the task of seduction, to whom 
Amfortas has fallen victim. Opportunity is taken to bring Parsifal 
to the enchanted castle of Klinsor, containing the flower-maidens, 
where he himself is subject to the temptations of Kundry, and by 
experience becomes able to sympathize with the tempted Amfortas. 
Wagner, like Tennyson, was led by his artist’s instinct to identify 
the Grail with the chalice of the eucharist. For the psychologic 
meaning, he accepted suggestions taken from Christian and Bud- 
dhist story ; he set forth the conception that the generous pity of a 
simple heart is the best remedy for human suffering. Beyond this 
general idea, it would be idle to seek in the drama for philosophic 
lessons ; the action is to be taken, not as mystical symbolism, but 
as fancy which pleases to move in a faery world, and is emancipated 
from necessary adherence either to fact, probability, or tradition. 
Of the musical and poetic genius with which the theme is developed, 
there is here no need to speak. 

We are now in a position to take a comprehensive view of the 
evolution. One of the most universal themes of folk-tales consists 
in presenting the fortunes of a simple youth, who from a despised 
and indigent position attains success and honor. In the middle of 
the twelfth century, when romantic histories were commonly re- 
ferred to the heroic age of Britain, it was natural that a story of 
this nature should receive Arthurian setting. Current jests set 
forth the ridiculous mistakes of a lad suddenly introduced into the 
great world, with whose usages he is unacquainted ; the repute of 
barbarism attaching to Wales led to the designation of this tyro as 
belonging to this race. Hence the hero of the Arthurian narration 
was called Perceval the Welshman, not as really belonging to the 
country, but only as unjustly identified with a Welsh rustic. The 
title indicates that the tale, which from the first dealt with the 
education of simplicity, must have been in the nature of literary 
invention, not of traditional currency. This history came to the 
knowledge of the most celebrated of French trouvéres ; that Cres- 
tien at an early time had marked it out for future treatment may be 
concluded from his mention, in previous works, of Perceval li galois 
as among the chief knights of the Round Table. What may have 
been the nature of this antecedent story it is impossible to conjec- 
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ture; Crestien, an imaginative artist, so transformed the narratives 
he treated, that his beautiful and fanciful poems, animated by psy- 
chologic principles which form their constitutive elements, must be 
presumed to have borne little resemblance to the lost compositions 
which supplied their germs; while, in turn, these preceding produc- 
tions were probably themselves artistic and literary, remote from 
the character of folk-tales out of the débris of which they were 
constructed. In respect to locality and nomenclature, such fictions 
are to be considered as purely the arbitrary addition of cultivated 
romancers, who elected to lay the scene in a conventional British 
antiquity. 

It is with the work of Crestien that the known history of the tale 
begins ; he may have obtained suggestions from the European variant 
of the history of the Buddha; in his hands, the part of the narrative 
dealing with Perceval describes the education of a simple youth in 
the three fields of arms, love, and ethics. For the first section, he 
set out from the popular jest; the ignorant youth, enamored of the 
radiance belonging to knights, seeks that dignity at the hands of 
Arthur; successively by his mother and teacher Perceval is in- 
structed respecting the central duties of knighthood, namely, the 
service of ladies, charity, and piety. For the love story, the poet 
had only to utilize the familiar theme reciting the rescue of a be- 
sieged damsel. There remained the necessity of learning to be “ of 
measure,” of attaining self-control; for this, the trouvére had re- 
course to a literary material of which the roots go back to Hellenic 
literature of the best Athenian period, setting forth reticence in 
speech as chief of virtues. Whether, in this essay, the author re- 
constructed a situation given by his predecessors, or whether the 
portion of the poem dealing with the idea is of his own construction 
as respects the skeleton as well as the flesh, will always remain a 
matter of conjecture ; in any case, the psychologic conception con- 
stitutes the determining influence, which has gathered about it, as 
filings arranging themselves around the pole of a magnet, the tradi- 
tional elements, attracted as separate atoms. 

In the course of his narration, the poet had occasion to mention a 
vessel used to hold the oblate, which, according to a favorite concep- 
tion of the time, constituted the sole food of a personage devoted to 
religion. In this story, the graa/ had a place only accidental ; but 
it so happened that, in consequence of the incompleteness of the 
romance, the author’s intent was open to misinterpretation; the 
vessel was expounded as_ identical, first with the eucharistic cup, 
afterwards with the paschal dish. These explanations gave oppor- 
tunity to romancers affecting a conventional piety, though in the 
main animated by literary motives, who undertook to produce fash- 
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ionable fiction, and appealed to the religious sentiment, dissatisfied 
with poetry which exalted the splendors of the world; in their 
recasts, fancy was converted into myth, and chivalry resolved into 
asceticism. In the end, it proved necessary to exchange the origi- 
nal hero for a new actor who should present a type of the Re- 
deemer ; the erring but interesting Perceval was banished in favor 
of the sinless and colorless Galahad. The pietistic essay was suc- 
cessful ; in place of warm and living humanity, the persons of the 
action became mythologic figures, vague, vast, and cold as reflections 
cast by a mirage. Thanks to the disappearance of intermediate 
steps, the process is not altogether discernible ; all that remains is a 
much-edited result. Of this reconstructed fiction, some portion 
came to the knowledge of the most interesting of German medizval 
poets, and by him was fused with the earlier narrative in such 
manner as to form a poem intentionally typical of human life. The 
composition of Wolfram was employed by Wagner, who, with 
abundance of the free imagination which has characterized every 
step of the evolution, produced a work distinctively modern in its 
spirit, though medizval in its setting. The early history of the 
theme in Wales and England consists in the degradation of psycho- 
logic fiction to the popular tale. 

As respects the general theory of human thought, the growth of 
the legend of the Holy Grail furnishes a lesson of caution in laying 
down general rules. The process is not always from gods to heroes, 
from a mythic to an heroic stage; the development is quite as often 
in the other direction. In the Arthurian cycle, as I have elsewhere 
observed, “literature preceded myth, humanity came before miracle.” 

W. W. Newell. 


NOTES. 

Biaus Desconnéus, Carduino, Tyolet. Necessary references will be found in 
the treatise of G. Paris, Romans en vers, etc. The English variant of Renaud’s 
work is discussed by W. H. Schofield, Lydeaus Desconus, in (Harvard) Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. v., 1895. As bearing on the general 
question whether romances of the Arthurian cycle are to be regarded primarily as 
of literary invention, or rather as of traditional currency, it is of interest to deter- 
mine whether the English poem is a rehash of Renaud’s Guing/ain, or is bor- 
rowed from some independent and presumably earlier version of the same theme. 
To my mind, the relation of proper names determines the correctness of the 
former view; arrangement in parallel columns demonstrates the priority of the 
French. The English forms are either corruptions of those of Renaud (and that 
of names borrowed from Crestien: Gifflet li fius d’O, altered into Giffroun le 
fludous; Orguillos de la lande, given as Otes de lile) or else commonplace appel- 
lations substituted for names difficult to anglicize (hence the change of la lande 
into l'ile, of Gué perilleus into Pont perillous, reproduced as Point perilous). The 
author of Carduino omits proper names; the writer of Wigalois invents a new 
set. Renaud’s names also were probably of his own invention. 
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Peronnik idiot. Related in the work of E. Souvestre, Ze foyer breton, Paris, 
1874, ii. 137 ff. The sophistication of the story is shown by a comparison with 
a similar but genuine folk-tale given in Le conteur breton of A. Froude and G. 
Millin, Brest, 1870, pp. 133-180. In the latter also the hero rescues a lady from 
an enchanter’s castle by the aid of a soporific herb, which puts to sleep the lord 
of the mansion; but the atmosphere of the narrative answers to that of European 
tales dealing with the rescue of a heroine from the hands of a cannibal ogre, and 
is quite remote from the chivalric and artificial coloring of Souvestre’s story. 

Lay of the Great Fool. The reader will find an account of this and kindred 
productions in the book of Mr. Nutt. 

Parsifal. The literature of Wagner’s drama is noted by H. T. Finck, Wag- 
ner and his Works, New York, 1893. The treatise of E. Wechssler, Die sage 
vom Heiligen Gral, in threr entwicklung bis auf Richard Wagner's Parsifal, 
has come to my notice only through the review in Fo/k-Lore, ix. 1898, pp. 346 ff.; 
the position taken, as stated in the review, does not appear to me to require any 
modification of the theory offered in these articles. 

Pellesvaus. The French prose romance, of which an account has been given 
under this name, is translated into English by S. Evans,— The High History of the 
Holy Graal, London, 1898. See review in Journal of American Folk-Lore, No. 
XLVI., 1899. A Welsh translation of the fourteenth century has been published, 
with English version, by R. Williams, “ ¥ seint Greal,” in vol. i. of his Selections 
rom the Hengwrt MSS., London, 1876-1892. For the passage above cited, in 
regard to the translator’s treatment of proper names, see p. 548 of the English 
version, 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK 


Osakre LecGenp oF THE Guost Dance. In the “Harvard Monthly,” 
Mr. William Jones, of Harvard University, a member of the Sac and Fox 
tribe, gives an account of the origin of the “Ghost Dance,” or as the 
Osakies call it, Anoska Niwimina, the Dance of Peace, as related to him 
by the Osaka chieftain. He prefaces his narrative by relating the manner 
in which, while the religious enthusiasm which began about ten years ago 
was at its height, bands of Kiowas, Comanches, Caddoes, Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, and Kickapoos came on a friendly visit to a village of the Osakies, 
on the Canadian, in the Indian Territory. The arrival of the strangers is 
described, who appeared before the village at sunset. In the centre of the 
village was a circular space, inclosed by an embankment knee-high. The 
muffled boom of a drum gave the summons, at which the warriors and 
male children filed in and placed themselves in a circle against the em- 
bankment, while the women and girls sat in the middle and a great throng 
stood outside. When silence was obtained, the Osakie chieftain rose, 
urged his brothers and sisters to receive with friendship the visitors, and 
put up a prayer to “Our Father, Gisha Munetoa: As thou didst show to 
the young woman who once brought the spirit of peace upon earth, so wilt 
thou fill now with the same spirit the hearts of our girls, our women, our 
wives, and our mothers. Then they can show our men how to live, and 
there shall be no more war among the nations.” A dance followed, and 
whenever a strange dancer sat down to rest, an Osakie young man stepped 
before him with a long peace-pipe in his hand. After the Osakie had in- 
voked the spirit of Gisha Munetoa by pointing a stem of the pipe succes- 
sively in the four directions, the dancer received to his lips and held for a 
moment the stem of the pipe, in the red stone bowl of which was lit, with 
a live coal, the sacred tobacco. Such, says Mr. Jones, is the ceremony 
which has been scornfully branded as the “Ghost Dance” and the “ Mes- 
siah Craze.” But to the Osakies, and those who join with them in singing 
its songs, in dancing its dance, and in praying its prayers, it is the Anoska 
Niwimina, a dance of peace. The accompanying legend, relating the man- 
ner in which Shaskasi brought from Gisha Munetoa the spirit of peace 
into the lodges of men, is then related : — é 

“Many winters ago, during the war in the north, in the course of an at- 
tack on a village, a girl escaped and wandered until she issued through 
hollows on a high prairie, where she abandoned herself to grief, remember- 
ing the destruction of her people. 

“ Suddenly, in this great despair, she caught the faint sound of a voice 
calling from afar, ‘O my daughter!’ Instantly she raised her head, and, 
pressing her clasped hands between her knees, she listened, doubting all 
the while whether the call were but a ringing of the imagination. And 
while she listened she heard again, nearer and more distinctly, ‘O my 
daughter!’ She leaped at once to her feet, and, as her eyes swept the 
prairies round about to find whence the sound came, she heard even yet 
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the same voice and the same call. Still she saw no one. She stopped 
and looked into the sky; and, lo! as she stood there motionless, Gisha 
Munetoa, the Master of Life, who spoke to her thus : — 

“*Wipe away the tears from thine eyes, my daughter, and listen to the 
message which I shall tell thee; for I shall intrust many things upon 
thee, because I have seen thee loved above all the young women of thy 
nation. I wish thee to return to thy lodge and to thy village, which thou 
shalt find standing as in the days of peace. 

“* Now do these things which I shall tell thee as thou hearest them, and 
all shall come out well. First, pluck four stems from the long grass wav- 
ing at thy side, and then return the way whence thou hast come. On that 
way is the camp of the foe. Be not afraid, but enter straight into the 
camp as thou wouldst into thine own. Thou shalt find the chiefs and the 
warriors feasting. I shall direct thy footsteps to the place where the two 
head chiefs are eating. There sit thyself down and eat till thy hunger is 
gone. Warriors shall place food before thee, and thou shalt see everything 
that passes before thine eyes ; but no one shall see thee, nor shall any one 
know that thou art there. After thou art done eating, rise; and as thou 
turnest thy back upon the chiefs and the warriors, and startest on thy way 
home, thou shalt see at thy feet a large wooden vessel. Lift up the vessel 
and bear it upon thy shoulders, for thou shalt find it light. And when 
thou hast come into the village of thy people, go and sit by thy lodge. 
There play upon the drum which thou shalt have, and, in time to the 
measure, sing the songs which I shall cause thee to sing. And while thy 
people sing with thee, show them how to dance to the new songs. Then 
tell them that there shall be no more war. Be brave in thine heart, my 
daughter ; for I shall be with thee in all that I have asked thee to do.’ 

“‘Gisha Munetoa disappears behind the clouds, and the girl, while think- 
ing over what she has heard, slowly plucks four grass-stems, which change 
in her hand into four Avoska drumsticks. She is then moved by a mys- 
terious power, and begins to retrace her steps ; she passes into the camp 
of the enemy, but is enveloped in a cloud of faint blue mist, and mingles 
with the warriors unobserved, partaking of food placed before the appar- 
ently empty seat. When she has sated her hunger she rises, and, as she 
does so, observes at her feet the wooden vessel which she has been 
ordered to take up. She does so, and it is transformed into an Anoska 
drum, beautifully decorated with porcupine quills, beads, and eagle feathers. 
She lifts it to her shoulder and goes on to her village, which she finds de- 
serted, and, without any conscious volition, begins to beat the drum and 
chant an old war-song. Attracted by the sound, the warriors return, find 
the girl, and summon the people, who look with wonder on the maiden sit- 
ting alone and singing in time with the drum. By and by, three men, 
to whom she had handed the other three drumsticks, sit down by the drum 
with her. They followed the time she had set to the beating of the drum, 
and presently joined in the song she was singing. After she found that the 
men could play the drum and sing alone, she slowly lowered her voice 
until it was hushed. Then, handing her own drumstick to a man standing 
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by, she rose and gave him her place at the drum. After she had formed 
an open circular space in the middle of the wondering crowd, she beckoned 
to the boys and the men to join with her in dancing to the music of the 
song and the drum; and while the boys and the men fell to dancing the 
step she taught them, the girls and the women went and sat down beside 
the drummers and singers. 

“ Now the booming of the drum, the singing of the great chorus of men 
who had joined with the four singers at the drum, and the whoops and the 
yells of dancers were all heard in the distant camp of the foe. Quickly, 
in the firelight, the warriors of the enemy sprang to their sacred war bags, 
and rubbed a pinch of magic paint over their cheeks and upon their 
weapons. Then, leaping upon their bare-back ponies, they disappeared in 
the darkness with the war-chiefs in the lead. On reaching the top of the 
butte above the wigwams of the village, they stopped and listened, but 
only long enough to locate the place where the singing and the dancing 
were going on. Then the chiefs yelled the war-whoop, the warriors gave 
it back, and all, bending far over on the backs of their ponies, rode at full 
speed down the slope. 

“Meantime, in the village below, the dance went on. Nearer and 
nearer sounded the heavy tramp of many horses, and louder and fiercer 
grew the yells and whoops of the enemy. But all the while the boom of 
the drum increased, the singing grew more spirited, and the number of 
dancers swelled. Like a big, black cloud suddenly rising, the enemy 
loomed out of the darkness. But at the very moment when the ponies 
were about to dash into the throng to scatter it, at the very moment when 
the noses of the ponies struck the backs and the shoulders of the people 
who were looking on at the dance, that very moment the ponies halted — 
stopped stiff in their tracks. Their riders in anger lashed, clubbed, and 
kicked them, but the only movement the ponies would make was to turn 
their heads and their necks to one side or the other. Finding their ponies 
would budge no farther, the men leaped to the ground. But the moment 
they alighted, the spirit of hatred left their hearts. They flung aside their 
shields, their war-clubs, their bows and their quivers of arrows, and joined 
in the dancing and in the singing with the men whom they had come to 
slay. And the warriors of the two nations, while smoking together the 
pipes of peace, listened to the words of Shaskasi, telling them that war 
between them was over.” 


Passion PLay aT Coyoacan. — The “ Herald,” of the City of Mexico, 
Mexico, gives an account of the Passion Play, as performed in 1899 at 
Coyoacan, where the environment is said to be more picturesque than at 
other villages in the neighborhood of the capital : — 

“It was at Coyoacan that Madam Calderon de la Barca saw the Passion 
Play, and really, in reading her excellent description of it, one is struck 
with the little variation wrought by a lapse of fifty-five years. In one part 
she says: ‘The padre’s sermon was really eloquent in some passages, but 
lasted nearly an hour, during which time we admired the fortitude of the 
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unhappy Cyrenian, who was performing a penance of no ordinary kind. 
The sun darted down perpendicularly on the back of his exposed head, 
which he kept bent downwards, maintaining the same posture the whole 
time without flinching or moving. Before the sermon was over, we could 
stand the heat no longer, and went in under cover. I felt as if my brains 
were melted into a hot jelly. * We emerged upon hearing that the proces- 
sion was again moving towards the pulpit, where it shortly after formed 
itself into two lines. In a few moments a man with a plumed helmet, 
mounted on a fiery horse, galloped furiously through the ranks, holding 
a paper on the point of his lance,—the sentence pronounced by Pontius 
Pilate. His horse bolted at the end cf the lines, and occasioned a laugh 
amongst the spectators.’ 

“ Yesterday afternoon precisely this same scene was enacted. The horse, 
ridden by the fregonero, or crier, Manual Rivas, performed just the antics 
described by Madam Calderon, and there was the same hilarity amongst 
the spectators. But the part of Simon of Cyrene, instead of being taken 
by an old man ‘with hair as white as snow,’ was enacted:by a really good- 
looking youth of the name of Cruz Rivas. 

“The open-air religious display is quite contrary to the law, but the mat- 
ter is compounded beforehand, as the Mayor of Cayoacan informed the 
‘Herald’ representative, by payment of a fine of twenty-five dollars. Du 
reste the affair is quite innocent, and it is to be regretted that the laws lay 
their ban on it. 

“ There is a generic resemblance among the representations of the Pas- 
sion enacted on Good Friday in the neighboring villages. An image of 
the Saviour, dressed in a purple velvet robe, crowned with thorns and 
bearing his cross, is carried on a platform round the churchyard, sur- 
rounded with Roman soldiers, Jewish priests, and crowds of the faithful 
bearing lights. On the same platform with the Saviour are the Cyrenian, 
a part taken yesterday by a young boy, Cruz Rivas, dressed in crimson 
and white, and a little girl representing an angel. The part of the latter 
was represented yesterday by a child of the name of Manuela Mariscal, 
who was dressed in white muslin, with silver gossamer wings. She held 
her handkerchief to one eye, as if grieving over the sorrows of the Re- 
deemer, while with the other she calmly surveyed the crowd. A kind 
relative walked alongside, shading this little angel with a parasol. In front 
of the procession walked two bands, the first performing the monotonous 
music of the indigenous race, consisting only of the beating of the drum 
and the piping of the chirimia, the second rendering modern selections in 
excellent style. Only these selections were somewhat incongruous. For 
example, after the pathetic scene where Jesus meets his Mother, the band 
yesterday struck up the well-known two-step, the ‘ Washington Post.’ 

“ Apolonio Rivas, the manager of the representation and one of the 
most substantial residents of Coyoacan, kindly gave the text of the sen- 
tence to the ‘Herald’ representative. The following is the translation 
of a part: ‘I, Pontius Pilate, President of Lower Galilee, and governor 
under the Roman Emperor, do judge and sentence Jesus of Nazareth, as 
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a seditious man and an enemy of the mighty Emperor Tiberius Czsar. 
And I determine that his death be on the cross, fixed there with nails, in 
the manner customary with criminals. For, gathering round him many 
men, both rich and poor, he has not ceased to provoke tumults throughout 
the whole of Judea, proclaiming himself the Son of God and King of 
Israel, and prophesying the downfall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Temple of Solomon. I ordain that the first centurion, Quintus Cor- 
nelius, shall lead him through the streets of Jerusalem to be a scoff and a 
byword. After having been scourged he shall be dressed in mock state, 
so as to be known by all, and the cross to which he is to be nailed he shall 
bear on his shoulders. And he shall walk through the most frequented 
streets, between two thieves who have been condemned to death for rob- 
bery and murder. And I, furthermore, ordain that, as an example to 
malefactors, he shall issue from the Antonine gate, preceded by a public 
crier who shall proclaim all his misdeeds, and on arriving at the hill of 
Calvary, where evil-doers and other miscreants receive their meed, he shall 
be nailed to the cross, and over his head shall be placed an inscription in 
the languages most widely spoken, viz., Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, saying, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” ’ 

“ After Manual Rivas had vociferated this sentence, he handed it to the 
priest in the pulpit, who, as in Madam Calderon’s day, ‘ received it with a 
look of horror, tried to read it, and threw it on the ground with an air of 
indignation. 

“Next came the final procession to the hill of Calvary, an artificial 
mound in the centre of the churchyard. The two thieves were crucified, 
one on either side of the Saviour, the penitent on his right, who, to the 
appeal, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom,’ received 
the answer, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ 

“When the cross with the figure of Christ had been erected, the other 
scenes mentioned in the sacred narrative were enacted, — the casting of 
lots for the seamless garment, the offering of the sponge soaked with 
vinegar and gall, the opening of the side with a spear. After this, Padre 
Avila preached another sermon, and then the whole crowd knelt bare- 
headed in prayer at the foot of Calvary. During the scene of crucifixion 
the drums were beaten and the chirimia kept up its pathetic wail. With 
the descent from the cross and the burial, the representation terminated.” 


Cures By Conyure Doctors.— The “Southern Workman and Hamp- 
ton School Record,” August, 1899, gives some interesting information, 
obtained from a teacher attending a course at Hampton, in regard to the 
methods and effects of treatment by “conjure doctors :” — 

“When I was about eight years old a little girl threw a brick at my head, 
which cut it very badly, and when I showed the wound to my mother she 
became very angry, and took the broom, ran out to the girl, and gave her 
several raps over the head. In about three months I began to have chills, 
and they lasted me eight years. The strange part of my story is how they 


were cured. 
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“My mother was instructed that the chills were put on me by the hand 
of the wicked, and she, being anxious about my welfare, employed a con- 
jurer to take them off me. When he came he demanded part pay before 
entering in business, and, that part being settled, he went to work. The 
first thing he did was to take out of his pocket the ‘ walking boy’ which 
was to assist him in finding the direction of enemies or friends, — in this 
case, the one who put the chills on me. The ‘ walking boy’ is a bottle 
with a string tied to its neck, deeply colored, that you may not see what the 
doctor puts in it — something alive, you may know, which enables it to move 
or even flutter briskly, and this makes you certain of whatever fact the 
doctor is trying to impress. 

“The treatment for my chills was a tea, and an ointment of his own 
preparation. ‘The tea was made of roots, which looked like potatoes, and 
silver money. The ointment was made out of herbs fried in hog’s lard. 

“ After being thus treated, as I had good faith in the ‘ doctor’ the chills 
vanished. 

“ An old man once was ill with palsy, as they thought, and, after spend- 
ing much money employing medical doctors and getting no relief, he was 
advised to change treatment. He employed a conjurer, who came with his 
‘walking boy.’ The doctor, with ‘boy’ in hand, ordered a man to bring a 
hoe and dig where he would order him to, that he might earth up the thing 
that caused the man’s illness. 

“After he had walked over and around the yard several times with the 
‘boy ’ suspended, it was thought by many that he would not be able to find 
the buried poison ; but as they were about to give up their pursuit, the 
‘boy ’ fluttered and kicked as though he would come out of the bottle. 
Then the doctor ordered the man to dig quickly, for the ‘trick-bag’ was 
there. On the order being obeyed, the poison was found. It was rusty 
nails, finger and toe nails, hair and pins sewed up in a piece of red flannel. 

“The ‘doctor’ carried this to the patient, and convinced him that he had 
found the cause of his illness, and that he would surely get well. Not 
many days elapsed before he was walking as well as ever.” 


MopERN CONJURING IN WASHINGTON. — It is to be expected that the 
advance of scientific knowledge should affect the practice of “ voodoo.” 
A curious example of such progress is given by the “ Washington Post,” 
March 7, 1899, in an account of a case tried in the police court of that 
city :— 

“Mrs. Sarah Smith, a colored woman, who has been employed as cook 
in some of the most exclusive homes of Washington, is the complainant 
against Johnson. She told a story of deceit in the police court yesterday, 
which accuses Johnson of working first upon her hopes and then upon her 
fears, with the net result of the transfer of six hundred dollars from Mrs. 
Smith’s possession to Johnson’s. Larceny by trick on six different occa- 
sions, and the possession of a revolver when arrested by Policeman Duvall, 
are the specific charges against Johnson. 

“Mrs. Smith said yesterday that, several months ago, Johnson called 
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upon her and volunteered to regain for Mrs. Smith the affections of a man 
in whom she was interested. She did not entertain the love-charmer’s pro- 
posals, she said, though he told her he could get her swain back quicker 
and cheaper than any one else, and called often to repeat his offers. Fi- 
nally, Johnson is alleged to have told the woman that he had bought a 
vault from some New York people, in which to keep the names of people 
for whom he was working charms. Into this vault, he informed Mrs. 
Johnson, he had put her name, though without her consent. Johnson is 
said to have further advised Mrs. Smith that the placing of her name in 
this vault with a certain kind of gas was a secret process, and love-matches 
could be infallibly arranged by the juxtaposition of the names of the lovers 
in this vault, under the influence of the magic gas. 

“This system does not appear to have accomplished the effects desired 
on Mrs. Smith’s pocket-book, the woman surmising that, if the charm 
would work at all, the placing of her name and her friend in the vault 
would be sufficient without the transfer of any negotiable securities to 
Johnson. This impression Johnson is said to have speedily designed 
means to remove. Mrs. Smith says that when he had failed to collect for 
his unauthorized subjection of her name to the vault process, he changed 
his tactics and called on her one evening with a horrible story. A leak 
had been discovered in the precious vault, according to the necromancer, 
and the lovers whose names had been placed in it were dying off rapidly 
instead of finding mutual bliss. The gas was escaping faster than he 
could supply it, according to Johnson, and Mrs. Smith was in a fair way 
to escape to a better world with it. This change in the situation terrified 
the colored woman, and when Johnson let her understand that money was 
needed to buy the very expensive gas needed to keep the lovers alive, 
Mrs. Smith found the cash. News from the vault was a trifle more en- 
couraging for a while, but Johnson’s troubles with the gas seemed to be 
unending, and soon he needed more coin to meet the drain of gas by the 
leak. Mrs. Smith again and again found comparatively large sums to pre- 
vent herself becoming a victim of the leaky meter. Once she had no 
money at hand, but Johnson called with such a tale of horror about what 
was happening to the other lovers in the vault, that she went out and 
borrowed sixty-five dollars, and fainted after handing it over to buy more 
gas. After this experience, Johnson told her that the outlook was a trifle 
better, and he had succeeded in getting her name out of the vault, but it 
was necessary to bury it to save her life. Mrs. Smith provided funds for 
the interment.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SURVIVAL IN NEW ENGLAND oF FounpaTion SacriFice. —In 1824, or 
thereabouts, when some repairs or changes were making in my grand- 
father’s, Thorndike Deland’s, house at the corner of Essex and Newberry 
streets in Salem, a china image was placed, or replaced, in the brickwork. 
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As my mother, who was born in 1808, recalls this incident of her childhood, 
the image was eight or ten inches in height, and was inserted, not in the 
foundations of the chimney, but on the first floor, at about the level of a 
person’s head. Inquiries made of the antiquarians of Salem and New- 
buryport have failed to elicit information of any other case of the survival 
of foundation sacrifice in either of those towns. 

N. D. C. Hodges. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


FoLk-NAMES OF ANIMALS.—In Vol. VII. of the Memoirs of this So- 
ciety, “ Animal and Plant-Lore,” there is an exceedingly brief chapter on 
folk-names of animals. Since the book went to press, two additional 
names have come to me. A young naturalist friend, in collecting mam- 
mals in northern New Hampshire, encountered the name wonts for shrew- 
mice. His provisional theory in regard to the meaning of the name was, 
that it might have been given because of the well-known fact that cats 
won't eat these little animals. It seems to me, however, that I have seen 
the name, in the form vont, among animal-names from the north of England. 

A common pest in dwelling-houses is the Lepisma saccharina, commonly 
known as s/ick-fish and silverfish, These common names are not found 
in most of the larger dictionaries. 

If any of the readers of the Journal can give me folk-names of animals 
which are not recognized in books, but are more or less local in their 
application, I shall be very glad to receive and use them. 


Fanny D. Bergen. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RHYME RELATING TO THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. — Can any one 
furnish information in regard to the following rhyme, apparently connected 
with the battle of New Orleans? 


Cotton-bags are in the way, 
Fire, Allalingo, fire away ; 
General Jackson’s gained the day, 
’ Fire, Mallingo, fire away. 
Charles Welsh, 
Boston, MAss. 


A Nursery Ruyme.—The following version of a nursery rhyme, 
which in variant form appears in books for children, was communicated to 
me many years ago by an English lady, who reached the age of ninety- 
six years, and who had learned the rhyme in her childhood :— 


THE MOUSE, THE GROUSE, AND THE LITTLE RED HEN. 


One day, the little red hen was pecking about, and she found a grain of wheat. 
“Oh! see here, see here,” she said, “I have found some wheat: who will carry 
it to the mill to be ground, and we can have a cake?” 


“Who ‘ll carry it to the mill?” 
“ Not I,” said the mouse, 
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“ Not I,” said the grouse. 
“Then I ’ll carry it myself,” 
Said the little red hen. 





“ Who ’ll bring home the flour?” 
“ Not I,” said the mouse, 
“ Not I,” said the grouse. 
“Then I'll do it myself,” 

Said the little red hen. 


“ Who 'll make the cake ?” 

“ Not I,” said the mouse, 

“ Not I,” said the grouse. 

“Then I'll make it myself,” 
Said the little red hen. 


“ Who'll bake the cake ?” 
“ Not I,” said the mouse, 
“ Not I,” said the grouse. 
“Then I'll do it myself,” 
Said the little red hen. 


“ Who ’ll eat the cake,” 
** 1 will,” said the mouse, 
“T will, said the grouse. 
“T will eat it myself,” 
Said the little red hen. 
A GaME or CHILDREN IN PHILADELPHIA. — The following rhyme is 
still danced by girls in the streets of Philadelphia : — 


Water, water, wild-flowers, 
Floating up so high ; 
We are all young ladies, 
And we’re sure to die, 
Except : 
She is a fine young lady. 








Fie! fie! fie! for shame ! 
Turn your back and tell your beau’s name. 
(The girl must name her “ beau.”) 


—_—— 





’s a fine young man, 

He stands at the door with his hat in his hand, 
Down comes , all dressed in white, 

A flower in her bosom, and herself so white. 








Doctor, doctor, can you tell 








What will make poor well ? 
She is sick and like to die, 
And that will make poor cry. 











, don’t you cry, 

Your true-love will come by and by, 
Dressed in white and dressed in blue, 
And after a while she 'll marry you. 





Talcott Williams. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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This rhyme furnishes a curious example of the continual admixture and 
degradation incident to children’s songs. The essential feature is found 
in the third stanza, which condenses into three lines a history formerly 
much more elaborated ; thus at the beginning of the century the verse 
went :— 

He knocks at the door and picks up a pin, 
And asks if Miss —— is in. 


“She neither is in, she neither is out, 
She ’s in the garret a-walking about.” 


Down she comes, as white as milk, 
A rose in her bosom as soft as silk. 


She takes off her gloves and shows mea ring: 
To-morrow, to-morrow, the wedding begins. 


The verse bears marks of antiquity. Instead of the words “picks up a 
pin,” originally must have stood “pulls at the pin,” according to ancient 
ballad phraseology. The idea of the story is not clear, but obviously 
refers to the reappearance of a long-lost lover ; recognition is effected in 
the usual manner by means ofa ring. The “garret” here takes the place 
of the “high-loft” in Scandinavian antiquity ; the upper story, in every 
considerable house, contained the apartments of the family. According to 
what appears to have been an ancient practice, the ballad was preceded by 
a game-rhyme. ‘The song, “ Little Sally Waters,” was used in this way in 
order to determine the heroine ; the words, “ Water, water, wildflowers,” 
show a confusion resulting from this combination. In England, we find 
the line running, “ Willy, willy, wallflower ;” a Philadelphia variant has 
“ Lily, lily, white flower.” The fourth and fifth stanzas, again, belong to 
a separate game; it was an ancient piece of satire that the illnesses of 
young women were best treated by the prescription of a lover. Finally, 
the last lines belong to an old Halloween rhyme : — 


And if my love be clad in gray, 
His love for me is far away ; 
But if my love be clad in blue, 
His love for me is very true. 


(See “ Games and Songs of American Children,” Nos. 12, 13, 35, 36.) 
W. W. Neweil. 


A Dance-RuyME OF CHILDREN IN Brook.yn, N. Y.—A circle having 
been formed, the children move slowly, singing as follows : — 


Mamma bought me a pincushion, pincushion, pincushion, 
Mamma bought me a pincushion, 
One, two, three. 


At the words, “ One, two, three,” the children break the circle; each 
claps hands and turns once round. (This movement appears to make the 
charm of the game.) The song then proceeds, with repetition, as in the 
first stanza : — 
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What did Mamma pay for it? . 
Paid with Papa’s feather-bed. 
What will Papa sleep on? 

Sleep on the washtub. 

What will Mamma wash in? 
Wash in a thimble. 

What will Mamma sew with? 
Sew with a poker. 

What will Mamma poke with? 
Poke with her finger. 

Supposing Mamma burns herself ? 


Thisistheend. Imagination apparently fails to answer the last question. 
May Ovington. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The song is a corruption of that belonging to the English game of 
“ Milking-pails.” In this amusement, a mother is confronted by a row of 
daughters, who announce : — 


Mary ’s gone a-milking, 
Mother, mother ; 
Mary 's gone a-milking, 
Gentle, sweet mother of mine. 


The mother then bids the child, “Take your pails and follow ;” whereon 
the disobedient daughter asks her to “ buy mea pair of new milking-pails.” 
The question is then asked, “ Where ’s the money to come from?” whereon 
the reply is, that it may be obtained by selling the father’s feather-bed, 
and a dialogue follows similar to that above printed. ‘The washtub being 
sold, it will be necessary to wash in the river ; in that case the clothes may 
be carried away, and the mother will be obliged to follow in a boat; the 
conclusion is, “ Supposé the boat should be upset?” “Then that would 
be the end of you.” A variant requires the mother to swim after the 
clothes. The fun consists in the pursuit of the unmannerly children, and 
their punishment. The game does not seem of very ancient character, 
and apparently has only been played in America in consequence of im- 
portation by recent immigrants. (See “ Traditional Games,” by Alice B. 


Gomme, London, 1894, pp. 376-388.) 
W. W. N. 


NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS OF EUROPEAN OriciIn. — The farther proceeds 
the collection of negro superstitions in America, the more clearly it appears 
that a great part of their beliefs and tales are borrowed from the whites. 
In the preceding number of this Journal (p. 228) it has been remarked 
that a particularly primitive superstition, according to which it is believed 
that the “trick bone” of a black cat confers the gift of invisibility, is 
identical with that of Canadian Germans ; in both cases the belief has led 
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to a practice. According to a common English expression, a black cat is 
said to be a witch. This opinion is indicated in a negro tale given on 
p. 68 of this volume, as collected by Mrs. Bergen in Maryland, “ The brothers 
who married witches.” One of the brothers, a miller, found it hard to obtain 
watchmen for his mill, those who undertook that office being driven away 
or killed. One man agrees to remain if he is given a sword. Black cats 
enter and extinguish the lights, and the watchman cuts off a paw, on which 
the cats fly. There remains a hand which has on it a gold ring, and this 
proves to belong to the miller’s wife. In the old Irish tale of “Fled 
Bricrend,” the hero, Cuchulainn, is set to watch in the hall of Cruachan, 
the royal house of Meath. Kittens are let into the house, who are beasts 
of enchantment ; and the rivals of the hero, Conall Cernach and Loegaire, 
take to the crossbeams of the hall, leaving their food ; a cat extends its 
paw to seize the provision of Cuchulainn, but he kills the creature with a 
blow from his sword. It is not said that the cats are witches, but that may 
be inferred. Thus the English tale now related by colored folk is con- 
nected in theme with ancient heroic saga. 


W. W.N. 


“BurraLo Cups” aS A REMEDY.—In a case of gangrene, which 
many years ago came under my notice, a doctor of local reputation, who 
had passed a number of years at a frontier post as post surgeon, stated 
that if “ buffalo chips ” could be obtained, applied to the injured part after 
being charred and frequently changed, the effect might prove beneficial, 
the effect being both absorbent and healing. This advice was acted on 
with advantage, and, if tried earlier, might have proved efficacious. The 
remedy is employed by Indians to facilitate the healing of abrasions and 
sores, and may be worth noting in connection with the popular medicine of 
American aborigines. 


Seneca E. Truesdell. 
DAKOTA, MINN. 


An Aztec SpEcTRE.—To “ Blackwood” for December, 1898, Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributed “A Creelful of Celtic Stories,” — beliefs and 
experiences gathered by himself in remote parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
One old seer in Glencoe enlightened him about an ill-omened spectre 
named Flappan: Flappan, whose “steps sound like those of a large web- 
footed bird. He is of the stature of a short boy, but his face it is difficult 
to see distinctly.” 

Rather singularly, a paper by Mrs. Nuttall, in this Journal (April—June, 
1895), quoting from Sahagun superstitions of the Aztecs, mentions “a 
small female dwarf, whose apparition at night was a presage of misfortune 
or death. This spectre is described as having long, loose hair to its waist, 
and as waddling along like a duck. It also evaded pursuers, and vanished 


and reappeared unexpectedly ;” traits which suggest Flappan’s half-seen 
face. 


L. &. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LoRE SOCIETY. 
— The Annual Meeting for 1899 will be held in New Haven, at Yale Uni- 
versity, Thursday and Friday, December 28 and 29. The Society will 
meet for the transaction of business on Thursday morning. ‘The business 
meeting will be followed by an address of the President, and by reading of 
papers. On Friday the Society will meet jointly with Section H (Anthro- 
pology) of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Papers will be read in morning and afternoon sessions. 

At the same time (December 27-29) will meet in New Haven the affili- 
ated societies, including the Society of Naturalists, the American Psy- 
chological Association, the American Physiological Society, also the Ameri- 
can Archeological Institute. The Psychological Laboratory will be open 
at all times as a central meeting-place for the anthropologists and psy- 
chologists, with such arrangements for comfort and sociability as can be 
devised. 

In order to obtain the advantage of reduced fares it will be necessary to 
procure a certificate at the office where the ticket is purchased. 

Members intending to present papers will please give notice to the 
Permanent Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 


BaLtimorE. — The Baltimore Folk-Lore Society, being desirous to pro- 
mote the collection of folk-lore in Maryland, has offered prizes (1) for the 
largest collection of negro folk-lore ; (2) for the largest collection of any- 
thing coming under the general head of folk-lore. The competition is to 
close on January 1, tg900. All the material must be found within the State. 
The Society further offers prizes of books, intended especially for teachers : 
“1, For the largest general collection of superstitions, of every kind and 
variety, to be found in Maryland, 2. For the largest collection of singing- 
games and counting-out rhymes ; as, ‘ King William was King James’ Son,’ 
and ‘ Eeney, meeny, miny, moe,’ and the like. 3. For the largest and best 
collection and account of charms, mascots, amulets, and luck-bringers. 
4. For the largest collection of harvest customs and crop superstitions. 
5. For the largest collection of manners and customs, and the observance 
of certain times and seasons in the State. 6. For the largest and best col- 
lection of witch tales and superstitions, hoodoo customs and _ practices. 
7. For the largest collection of superstitions or sayings in regard to fish 
and fishermen. 8. For the largest collection of tales, legends, or super- 
stitions connected with birds and animals. 9g. For the largest collection of 
strange happenings or superstitions connected with old Maryland families. 
10. For the largest and best collection of what is known as ‘sign lan- 
guage.’ This is to be found in all walks and stations of life. The child uses 
it when he crosses his heart to indicate that he is telling the truth, or puts 
his hand over his left shoulder to indicate that he is not telling ‘the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.’ Our electric cars furnish instances of the 
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use of sign language, —the raising of the fingers, one, two, or three, to 
denote the number of tickets wanted when a transfer is to be made; the 
raising of the hand and pointing forward, to tell the conductor to stop at 
the next corner.” 

The following topics are given as to be discussed at the monthly meet- 
ings, 1899-1900: October meeting, Harvest customs and crop super- 
stitions ; November meeting, Personal superstitions respecting families and 
individuals ;, December meeting, Games, rhymes, and riddles; January 
meeting, Cross-roads, running water, and holy wells; February meeting, 
Sailors’ and soldiers’ superstitions ; March meeting, Easter superstitions ; 
April meeting, Maryland day. Aside from this, it is proposed to take up 
certain studies in “ groups” or committees ; and it is hoped that every 
member of the Society will join one of these groups, and notify the secre- 
tary of his or her desire to do so. ‘The group subjects already planned 
for are as follows: “Sign language amongst all peoples and through all 
time ;” “ Folk-lore of animals ;” “ The evil eye.” Other “group sub- 
jects” may be added at any time. 

The officers of the Society for the year are as follows: resident, 
Professor Henry Wood. Vice-President, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall. Seere- 
tary, Miss Anne Weston Whitney. Zreasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd. 
Members of the Council, Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, Mrs. John D. Early, Miss 
Mary Willis Minor, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Prof. Kirby F. Smith, Dr. 
Charles C. Marden, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor. 


CINCINNATI. — The programme for the year 1899-1900 is as follows, the 
general subject being “ The Folk-lore of Different Nations:” Novem- 
ber 8, “ Mexico,” paper by Prof. P. F. Walker ; December 13, “Japan,” 
Mrs. Etsu Sugimoto ; January 10, open meeting at the Woman’s Club, 
“The Relation between Indian Story and Song,” Miss Alice C. Fletcher ; 
February 7, “Sweden,” Josua Lindahl, Ph. D.; March 14, “Islands of 
the Pacific,” Miss Florence Wilson ; April 11, “ Africa,” Mrs. A. C. Woods. 

Books especially recommended for 1899-1900 are: Journal and Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society; The American Anthropologist ; Brin- 
ton: Races and Peoples, new edition; Ratzel: the History of Mankind ; 
Quatrefages: Histoire générale des races humaines ; Spencer: The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. 

The officers of the Branch for the year 1899-1900 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles L. Edwards, Ph. D. First Vice-President, J. D. Buck, M. D. 
Second Vice-President, F. A. King. Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Hopkins. 7Z7rea- 
surer, Mrs. A. D. McLeod. Advisory Committee, Miss Annie Laws, C. D. 
Crank, M. D., Mrs. A. C. Woods, Miss Field. 

The Branch reports thirty-one active and twenty-five associate members. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FOLK-LorRIsts. EXPOSITION OF 1900, — 
An international congress of folk-lorists, and of all scientific students of 
popular traditions, is to be held under the patronage of the French govern- 
ment in the series of official congresses of the Exposition of 1900. The 
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date of opening has been fixed at the roth of September, 1900, immedi- 
ately following the kindred congresses of prehistoric anthropology and 
archeology and history of religions, and preceding that of the American- 
ists. This arrangement will allow of members wishing to take part in all 
these congresses to do so without too great waste of time. 

The honorary president of the committee of organization is M. Gaston 
Paris, of the French Academy. The acting president is M. Charles Beau- 
quier, president of the French Folk-Lore Society ; and the secretary-general 
is M. Paul Sébillot, the well-known writer on folk-lore, and editor of the 
“ Revue des Traditions Populaires.” 

It is desired that the preparation of the work of the congress should be 
begun as soon as possible, as it consists largely in the gathering of docu- 
ments. For this purpose, a general programme of questions to be submitted 
to the congress has been outlined. Since the first congress in 1889, masses 
of new material have been collected, especially in Central Africa, and in 
various other savage or uncivilized countries. Much still remains to be 
done, and certain points of scientific folk-lore have scarcely been touched. 
Still it is already time to try to gather together and compare these materials 
of various origin, and to draw from them general conclusions. The idea of 
the organizing committee is that the congress should devote itself rather 
to synthetic and comparative work than to analytic and documentary in- 
vestigation. It is to such general studies, or to those which have an 
international character, that the full sessions will be given. The special 
meetings will be divided between two sections :— 


I, ORAL LITERATURE AND POPULAR ART. 


(a) Origin, evolution, and transmission of tales and legends. Exposition 
and discussion of the various systems which are now advocated. 

(b) Origin, evolution, and transmission of popular songs, both from the 
point of view of poetry and that of music. Reciprocal influence of 
learned poetry and music, and popular poetry and music. The popular 
theatre: its relations, ancient and modern, with the literary theatre. 

(c) Origin and evolution of traditional iconography (pictures, sculpture, 
etc.): its relations with classical art; mutual borrowing. 

(d) Origin and evolution of popular costume. Investigation, in monu- 
ments and documents, of the parts of costume which have been preserved 
more or less completely up to our ownday. Origin and evolution of jewels 
and ornaments. 

II. TRADITIONAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 


(a) Survival of customs connected with birth, marriage, death (marriage 
by capture, “ bundling,” funeral offerings, etc.). 

(b) Survival of animal worship in the customs of modern peoples. Sur- 
vival of the worship of stones, trees, and fountains. 

(c) Traces of ancient local cults in the devotions to saints. Popular 
hagiography (rites and traditions). 

(d) Popular medicine and magic, (amulets, rites for preservation, laying 
spells, fascination and the evil eye, etc.). 
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General survey of the folk-lorist movement from 1889 to 1900. 

French will be the official language of the congress. Communications 
may be made in English, German, Italian, and Latin, but they must be 
accompanied by a résumé in French. They should be in the hands of 
the Secretary-General before the first of July, 1900. The length of such 
communications is restricted to a quarter of an hour’s reading. No tale 
will be read at the general sessions, but those which have universal inter- 
est may be printed in the report. 

Membership subscription is fixed at twelve francs. Members receive the 
printed reports of the sessions of the congress, and any other publications 
which may be issued. 

The address of the Secretary-General is M. Paul Sébillot, 80 Boulevard 
Saint-Marcel, Paris. 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. — This 
congress is to be held at Rome, October 12, 1899, under the presidency of 
Count Angelo de Gubernatis. Among the twelve sections into which it will 
be divided, may be here noted the third, “ Comparative history of the Ori- 
ental religions, comparative mythology and folk-lore,” and the twelfth, “ The 
languages, people, and civilization of America.” Cards of membership 
entitle the holder not only to the publications of the congress, but also to 
a reduction of fares, amounting to one half, for all railroads in Italy, and 
for the railroads in France communicating with them. Americans may se- 
cure cards by sending the amount of the subscription ($4.00) to Mr. Cyrus 
Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Nore. — It may here be allowed to deprecate the use of the expression, 
now somewhat out of date, “ comparative folk-lore.” — Zditor of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore. 


CoNnGREsS ON Basque Stupres,— Among the congresses of the Expo- 
sition of 1g00 is one to be organized by the “ Société d’Etudes Basques.” 
The organizing committee appeals for support to all “ basques and basco- 
phils,” to historians, philologists, ethnographers, and folk-lorists. The 
work laid out for the congress includes investigation of customs and of 
Basque music. The subscription is ten francs. The Secretary is M. 
d’Abartiagus, Osses, Basses-Pyrenées, France. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE Far Nortu. By FRANK RussELL. Being the 
report of an expedition under the auspices of the University of Iowa 
during the years 1892, 1893, and 1894. Published by the University. 
1898. Pp. vil, 290. 

The immense region lying between Hudson’s Bay on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and stretching from the Peace River north 
to the Arctic, is one of peculiar fascination alike to the scientist and the 
traveller. The difficulties of travel have, however, been such that few 
men, other than those connected with government expeditions, have pene- 
trated to the remoter parts. Dr. Russell, in the course of the three years 
which he spent in the Fur Countries, may therefore be considered fortunate 
in that he was able to push a considerable distance northeast of the Great 
Slave Lake, crossing the route followed by Hearne in 1771-72, and nearly 
reaching Bathurst Inlet. On his return from this extremely arduous trip, 
the author descended the Mackenzie to its mouth, and returned to San 
Francisco by one of the Herschel Island fleet of whalers, visiting the Sibe- 
rian coast on the way. 

As Dr. Russell states in his preface, the main object of his trip was “ to 
obtain specimens of the larger Arctic mammals,” and, as this was a task 
requiring the greater part of his time and energies, he was able to collect 
but little in the way of folk-lore from the tribes belonging to the Atha- 
bascan stock. He does, however, give some details as to distribution and 
population. From the figures it is evident how extremely thin the Indian 
population of the region is, and by comparing the figures for previous 
years, it is evident that no marked change has taken place in their num- 
bers for long periods. Some linguistic material was collected, but except 
for the names of the months, the numerals, and a few other words, the bulk 
of this has been reserved by Dr. Russell for further elaboration. 

While at Grand Rapids, however, in the autumn and winter of 1892, Dr. 
Russell collected from the Wood Crees a number of myths, which will be 
most welcome to students of Algonkian mythology. With few exceptions, 
the myths are of the common Algonkian type, and vary only in details 
from those of other northern Algonkian tribes. The stories of how Wisa- 
gatchak’s brother was turned into a wolf; how he himself secured a wife; 
how he brought on the Deluge and recreated the earth, — all find their 
counterparts in the tales of the Ojibwa, Menomeni, etc. Of those stories 
which deal with the more humorous side of Wisagatchak, most are very 
close to the same stories told of Nanabojo. He is caught by the tree, and 
his dinner eaten by an enemy; he captures the water-fowl by strategy 
while they are dancing ; and is pinned to the earth by the rock with which 
he runs a race. In the first of the myths given (the familiar story of the 
woman and her serpent lovers), the ending differs considerably from the 
two versions given by Petitot (and called by him “mixed Dene and Cree”) 
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in that we have the incident of the “Magic Flight.” This, if not trace- 
able to the influence of the French Canadian voyageurs, will add another 
to the list of “stations” at which this very interesting story-incident is 
found. 

The major part of Dr. Russell’s book is taken up by the journal of his 
experiences during the period of his northern trip, and as a record of 
travel will be found most entertaining. He has been successful in secur- 
ing for his university a large and valuable collection of Arctic fauna, and 
a considerable mass of ethnological specimens illustrating the life and 
customs of the natives. Should he make a second journey to the north, 
as he declares is his intention, it is to be hoped that he will bring to the 
folk-lorist a harvest equally great. 

Roland B. Dixon. 


THE HoME OF THE Eppic PoEMS, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Hetci-Lays, by SopHus Bucce. With a new Introduction concerning 
Old Norse Mythology, by the author. Translated from the Norwegian 
by William Henry Schofield. London: D. Nutt. 1899. Pp. lxxix, 408. 


The volume which bears this title is a translation of Professor Bugge’s 
“Helge-Digtene i den AZldre Edda, Deres Hjem og Forbindelser,” which 
appeared in 1896. The Norwegian original formed the second series of 
Bugge’s “‘ Studier over de Nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse,” of 
which the first series was published at Christiania in 1881-89; the earlier 
volume was translated into German by Professor O. Brenner under the title, 
“Studien tiber die Entstehung der Nordischen Gotter- und Heldensagen ” 
(Munich, 1889), and now Dr. Schofield has made the second series acces- 
sible to the larger European public by preparing an English translation 
of it. Dr. Schofield’s volume contains, in addition to the treatise on the 
Helgi-lays, a new introduction on Old Norse Mythology, written by Bugge 
especially for the English edition. 

Professor Bugge is the chief exponent of the theory formerly held, though 
very slightly worked out, by Vigfusson, that the poems of the elder Edda 
were composed in a large part in the British Isles, and show in both style 
and subject-matter the influence of the foreign literatures with which the 
Scandinavian poets came in contact. In the first series of his “ Studier” 
he investigated the myths of Baldr and of the hanging of Odin, and traced 
their origin largely to Christian and classical tradition. In the new Intro- 
duction to the English volume he recapitulates in part the conclusions of 
his earlier book, and extends the same method of inquiry to other myths 
and traditions. He once more draws in detail the parallels between the 
life of Christ and the story of Baldr; he attempts to find the origin of 
Loki’s name, and of many of his characteristics in Lucifer (understood by 
Scandinavians as Luci fur) ; he derives the wolf Fenrir from infernus lupus 
by a process of popular etymology ; and he sees the prototype of the Mith- 
garthsorm in the Leviathan of the Scriptures. To prepare the way for 
these identifications, he attempts to show on various grounds that most of 
the Eddic poems were written in the British Isles by poets who were familiar 
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with the Christian literature of both Saxons and Celts. He argues that 
even in matters of language and style many difficult passages in the Norse 
poems can be explained only in the light of Anglo-Saxon or Irish, and he 
discusses such passages with some detail. Thus the Introduction furnishes 
a convenient exposition of Bugge’s method of work, besides being the best 
statement in short compass of his present opinions on Norse mythology. 

The body of the book (the translation of the “ Helge-Digtene”’) is a study 
of the sources, history, and literary relations of the lays concerning Helgi 
Hundingsbani and Helgi the son of Hjorvarth. Bugge comes to the con- 
clusion that all three were composed in the British Isles by poets who had 
lived in the Scandinavian court at Dublin, and who were familiar with the 
epic traditions of both Irish and English. He seeks to show the extent to 
which foreign saga-material has been worked over in the poems, and on 
the basis of certain comparisons with Irish he even undertakes to date the 
composition of the first lay of Helgi Hundingsbani within twenty years of 
1020. The second lay (according to the usual title) he would put about 
half a century earlier. The lay of Hrimgerth (in the poem on Helgi, the 
son of Hjorvarth) he holds to have been written by the same author as the 
first lay of Helgi Hundingsbani ; the rest of the story of Helgi and Hjor- 
varth he attributes to an earlier skald who also lived in Britain. 

While it is difficult to feel that Bugge always has evidence enough to 
support his conclusions, his comparisons are certainly in the highest degree 
significant. One may be skeptical, for example, about any actual influence 
of the Irish “ Battle of Ross na Rig” on the first Helgi lay, but one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the similarities Bugge has pointed out, in both saga- 
material and style of treatment, between the Irish and Norse literatures. 
The facts that he has collected cannot be explained on any other theory 
than that of contact and interchange of ideas. In the same way, one may 
hesitate to follow him at all lengths in his linguistic arguments ; one may 
be doubtful about constructing a theoretic Anglo-Saxon wiersinga in order 
to account for a difficult Norse fyorsunga; but the evidences he has put 
together of intercourse between Saxons and Norsemen make such word- 
borrowing possible, and the comparisons he has drawn between their epic 
traditions cannot be neglected in any competent study of either literature. 

One of the least persuasive chapters in the book is that which deals with 
the relations of the lay of Hrimgerth and the story of Wolfdietrich and 
the hag. In the first place, the connection between these two tales them- 
selves is not by any means obvious, and the explanation of the Wolfdie- 
trich episode by reference to the classical stories of Scylla, Circe, and 
Calypso seems very far-fetched. A more likely theory with regard to both 
the incidents in question has been proposed by Dr. G. H. Maynadier in 
his Harvard dissertation (soon to be published) on the sources of Chaucer’s 
“ Tale of the Wyf of Bathe.” Dr. Maynadier tries to bring the adventures 
of Wolfdietrich and the hag into relation with the stories of the “loathly 
lady ” preserved in several forms in Irish, and best represented in English 
by the “ Tale of the Wyf of Bathe” and the ballad of “ King Henry.” The 
lay of Hrimgerth, if connected at all with the others, he suggests, may 
come directly from Irish tradition. 
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In other places too, perhaps, Bugge’s argument fails by excess of in- 
genuity, but this very quality has enabled him to make scores of compari- 
sons and combinations which would have eluded a less keen-sighted scholar. 
It is unnecessary to say that his work has contributed much toward a 
better understanding of the literary relations-of the Celtic and Germanic 
peoples in the Viking age. Dr. Schofield in his preface disavows responsi- 
bility for the theories set forth in the book, but he has shown how highly 
he estimates its value by undertaking the long labor of translation. All 
readers of the English edition will share the translator’s opinion in this 
matter, and will be proportionately grateful to him for having made the 
work accessible in such attractive form. 


F. N. Robinson. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Laos Fotk-LorE OF FARTHER INDIA. By KATHERINE NEVILLE FLEESON. 
With illustrations from photographs taken by W. A. Briggs, M. D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company: New York and Chicago. Pp. 153. 

This little volume contains a number of tales, for the most part very 
brief, professing to be derived from Laos. The rendition is so free, and 
so wanting in local character, that the stories might belong anywhere, and 
give next to no instruction concerning the people they undertake to repre- 
sent. Names of informants and localities are wanting ; of the manner in 
which they came into the possession of the author no explanation is given. 
There is in the narratives nothing to show that the collector is acquainted 
with the language, country, or population. So many books have appeared 
which may serve as examples to the student, that there is no excuse for 
such deficiencies, which are the more provoking in that a genuine gather- 
ing of folk-belief from Laos would be of extreme interest. In an Intro- 
duction, Dr. W. G. Craig informs us that the translator has had the 
advantage of long residence and an unrivalled opportunity for understand- 
ing the history, customs, religious ideas, and aspirations of the people. If 
this is the case, she has certainly made an unsatisfactory use of such 
advantages. The opinion of the writer of the Introduction, that the scholar 
may be assured that he has before him the Laos tales unobscured, cannot 
be indorsed. A few stories, versions of well-known popular tales, serve to 
show that a part of the book has a traditional basis. Thus the story called 
“The Faithful Husband ” (p. 51) is a variant of the world-wide tale which 
has been called “The Bird-wife ” (p. 2). 

It is well that missionaries, who have such excellent opportunities, are 
interesting themselves in the observation of the peoples among whom they 
labor ; but it is desirable that they should pay some sort of attention to 


the conditions of a useful record. 
W. W. Newell. 


FoL_K-LoreE IN Borneo. A sketch by WitLt1amM HENRY FURNESS, 3D, 
M. D., F. R. G. S. (Privately printed.) Wallingford, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 1899. Pp. 30. 


In a little publication entitled “ Folk-Lore in Borneo,” Mr. W. H. Fur- 
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ness, 3d, gives interesting notices of the traditions of that island, in which, 
as he observes, universality of legend or custom is prevented by inter- 
tribal warfare, and by the absence of written language. He bears testi- 
mony to the quiet government of the common houses, sometimes inhabited 
by as many as four hundred people: in residence of weeks at a time, he 
has not seen a violent quarrel between two inmates, head-hunters though 
they may be ; the orders of the chiefs are implicitly obeyed, without need 
of any attempt at enforcing the authority. The creation story of the 
Kayans of northwestern Borneo derives existence from the union of a tree 
and a vine, the first springing from a sword-handle dropped from the sun, 
the second falling from the moon. The offspring are at first semi-human, 
and gradually acquire resemblance to man, while chickens and swine arise 
from the exuded gum. The female child is married to an old man, who 
enters the narration without pedigree, hence the genealogy of the chiefs. 
On the other hand, the Dayak version of creation seems to have been 
affected by foreign influence; two large birds are said to have made man 
first from clay, then from hard wood (whence Dayak bowls are fashioned). 
The origin of head-hunting, still the ruling passion of Kayans, is also 
explained by legend. The taking of a head is supposed to grant entrance 
to the pleasant regions of departed spirits, that subterranean country being 
attained by passing a ditch crossed by a fallen tree-trunk, guarded by the 
demon Maligang, who shakes off all comers who have not a record for 
bravery into the ditch below, to be devoured by worms. Another demon 
assigns the souls to their proper places, the regions being determined 
according to the manner of death. The most advantageous abode is that 
assigned to the souls of young warriors who have died a violent death, 
while the state of suicides is especially wretched. A particular region is 
allotted to the spirits of stillborn children, and another to those who perish 
of drowning. Those who die from sickness retain the lot they had in the 
present world. The geography of this underground country is matter of 
dispute ; but all medicine-men have been among the spirits of the dead, 
and bring back their charms, which are usually buried with them. Con- 
versely, ascent to the lands above the earth is accomplished by climbing 
up on vines. Augury is the habit of Borneans, omens being derived from 
the flight of birds. A fruit-tree is guarded by planting about it cleft sticks 
with stones inserted, which have the office of afflicting with disease any 
pilferer. A form of baptism is employed. Names are kept secret, and 
changed in a case of ill luck. Mr. Furness says that he has observed no 
definite forms of religious worship. It is the custom, however, among the 
Bukits, one of the most primitive tribes, for youths who arrive on the bank 
of a new river to divest themselves of apparel, toss ornaments into the 
stream, and, scooping up water, to invoke the spirits for permission to enter 
the territory. Only then do they dare bathe. No doubt the writer has not 
had opportunity to observe the ritual dances and other religious ceremonies 
of the island. 


W. W. Newell. 
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the Sixth Hall of Judgment in Hades, 67 ; 
Irishman stories: The Irishman and the 
pumpkin, The sea-tick and the Irishman, 
The Irishman and the moon, 226; The 
Irishmen and the watermelon, The Irish- 
men and the deer, 227 ; Two Irishmen at 
sea, The trick bone of a black cat, 228; 
How to conjure, Remedies to cure conju- 
ration, A werd of courtship, Why the 
wren does not fly high, Brer Rabbit beats 
Brer Fox, Osakie legend of the 
Ghost Dance, by W. Jones, 284; Passion 


229; 


Play at Coyoacan, 286; cures by conjure 
doctors, 288 ; modern conjuring in Wash- 
ington, 289. 


Games, 74, 102. 
Gatschet, A. S.,, 


Various Ethnographic 
Notes : 

African masks and societies, 
208; Mumbo Jumbo, 209; the deities of 
the early New England Indians, 211; the 
Kalapuya people, 212. 


secret 


Gatschet, A. S., Water-monsters of Ameri- 


can aborigines : 

Animal prodigies universal, made up of 
human and brutish elements, 255; horned 
snake of Wabenaki, 256; snake of Mic- 
macs, 256; Potawatomi serpent of Lake 
Manitou ; Peorian Indians, 
257; dwarfs, river fairies, wood-spirits of 
Creeks, of Siouan family, of Winneba- 
gos, of Cherokees, 258; of 
horned snake of Creeks, horned alligator 


“tiger” of 


Iroquois, 


of Kiowas, monster of Indians near Wil- 
lamette River, 260. 


Hawaii, 233. 
Horsford, Cornelia, A Tradition of Shelter 


Island, N. Y., 43- 


Indian Tribes: 


Apache, 13, 16, 219. 
Aztec, 294. 

Blackfoot, 2 

Cherokee, 13, 258. 
Cheyenne, 24. 

Chinook, 213. 

Creek, 12, 258, 259. 
Hopi, 12, 81. 

Iroquois, 28, 259. 
Kalapuya, 212, 259, 260. 
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Kiowa, 259. 
Massachusetts, 211. 
Maya, 13, 15, 16. 
Miami, 258. 
Micmac, 256. 
Montagnais, 25. 
Mississaga, 25. 
Navaho, 2, 12. 
Nipissing, 25. 
Ojibwa, 26, 
Omaha, 13. 
Oregonian, 214. 
Ottawa, 28. 
Peoria, 257. 
Pottawattamie, 154, 257- 
Sac and Fox, 254. 
Sia, 13, 15. 
Siouan, 258. 
Trique, 38. 
Wyandot, 116, 
Zufii, 13, 15. 

See also “Record of American Folk- 
Lore.” 


Journals, Indexed, 78, 158, 305. 


Kroeber, A. L., Animal Tales of the Es- 
kimo : 

Animals frequent in Indian mythology, 
but absent in Eskimo, 17; genuine ani- 
mal tales few, marriage between animal 
and human being a favorite theme, tales 
similar to European beast-fables, 18; Es- 
kimo animal tales proper form a class by 
themselves, 20; animals not associated 
with cosmogony, totemism wanting, 21; 
list of Eskimo animal tales, 22. 

Kroeber, A. L., Tales of the Smith Sound 
Eskimo : 

I. The Tutuatuin, 166; II. Inukpan; 
III. The woman who married a Tuneq; 
IV. The Tornit and the Adlit, 167; V. 
The woman who married a dog, 168; VI. 
The origin of the narwhal, 169; VII. The 
man who married a goose, 170; VIII. 
Quatipalung; IX. The origin of the bear; 
X. The origin of the snow-bunting and the 
ptarmigan ; XI. Naulaxssaqton, 172; XII. 
The Pleiades; XIII. The raven,173; X1V. 
Terieniaq; XV. The gull; XVI. The 
Uingniaqsuqssuin; X VII. The black bear, 
175; XVIII. The Aglirtoq woman and 
the bear; XIX. Qigexssuung; XX. The 
bear, 176; XXI. Kiviung; XXII. Igi- 
massuxssuq, 177; XXIII. Qauaxsaqsuq ; 
XXIV. The tortured girl, 178; XXV. 
Akssait Iqoxie (He cut off her fingers) ; 
XXVI. The sun and the moon, 179; 





XXVII. Aningan; XXVIII. Irdlirviri- 
sisong, 180; XXIX. Qalutaling; XXX. 
Fragments, 181. 


Local Meetings and Other Notices : 
Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, 1899, 230, 287; Baltimore 
Branch, 147, 296; Boston Branch, 71, 
149; Cambridge Branch, 148 ; Cincinnati 
Branch, 150, 297; Presentation to the 
Folk-Lore Society of objects illustrating 
Mexican folk-lore, 230; Internationa] Con- 
gress of the History of Religions, 231; 
International Congress of Folk-Lorists, 
297; Twelfth International Congress of 
Orientalists, 299; Congress on Basque 
Studies, 297. 
Louisiana, 146. 
Luck, 45, 132. 


Magic and Witchcraft, 50, 93, 109, 132, 145, 
183, 201. 

Matthews, Washington, The Study of Eth- 
ics among the Lower Races : 

European prejudices, 1; absence of 
definite standard, use of myth and tradi- 
tion for determining ethical ideas, 2; Na- 
vahoes, absence of punishment among, 3; 
sacredness of kinship, 4; Navahoes not 
untruthful, 5; savages shocked by civi- 
lized customs, no system of rewards and 
punishments in future life, 5; sense of 
shame, 6; unselfish morality, 7; good 
manners of aborigines, 8; courtesy, 9. 

Medicine, popular, 47, 62, 100, 186. 
Mexico, 12, 13, 161, 230. 


Nature, phenomena of : 

Earth, 40; four directions, 10, 13; fire, 
104 ; lightning, 46, 91; moon, 39, 47, 48, 
179; rainbow, 123; raincloud, 83, 84, 94; 
seasons, 265 ; stars, 173; sun, II, 39, 106; 
179, 212; thunder, 46. 

Newell, V7. W., Early American Ballads, 
241: 

Ancient English ballads, older than the 
fifteenth century, continued composition 
of ballads in inferior style, 241 ; local bal- 
lads of New England, W. M. Beauchamp 
on, account of the death of a child, 242; 
The Lancaster maid, 245; The Lady in 
the west, 247; Polly’s love, 248; variant 
of theme, 249; confession of a criminal, 
250; Creation, 250; Beautiful Katie and 
the gray mare, song of Lovewell’s fight, 
253; manuscript ballad of 1755, 254. 

Newell, W. W., The Legend of the Holy 
Grail : 
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V. Manner of development of medizval 
tales: (1) Expansion, 189; (2) interpola- 
tion of new episodes; (3) process of con- 
necting these by genealogical ties ; (4) ac- 
centuation of the marvellous element; 
(5) popularization of tales; (6) creative 
imagination of the later authors, 191; 
translations of the Perceval of Crestien ; 
the Parzival of Wolfram, 192; Heinrich 
vom Tiirlin, 197 ; the Later Titurel; Pe- 
redur, 200; Sir Percevelle, 204; Notes, 
206. VI. Tales related to the enfances of 
Perceval, 275 ; folk-tales representing the 
hero as simpleton, 278; new develop- 
ment of the legend, 280. 

Notes and Queries : 

Two witch-stories: 1. The brothers 
who married witches ; 2. The second wife, 
68, F. D. Bergen; Folk-tale of the Pansy, 
H. C. Bolton ; Ropes of sand ; asses ; and 
the Danaides, G. M. Godden, 69 ; sacri- 
fice among the Wakamba in British East 
Africa, George A. Barton, 144; Two 
negro witch-stories, black cats as witches, 
Fanny D. Bergen, 145; Louisiana ghost 
story, Fanny D. Bergen, 146; survival 
in New England of foundation sacrifice, 
290; folk-names of animals, rhyme relat- 
ing to the battle of New Orleans, a nur- 
sery rhyme, the mouse, the grouse, and 
the little red hen, 291 ; a game of children 
in Philadelphia, a dance-rhyme of chil- 
dren in Brooklyn, N. Y., 292; negro 
superstitions of European origin, 294; 
“buffalo chips” as a remedy, an Aztec 
spectre, 295. 


Omens and signs, 45. 


Paraphernalia and Implements of Worship : 
Altars, 86; baskets, 82, 184; cakes, 88; 
costume, 82, 85, 184; dolls and images, 
88, 185; masks, 208; pictures, 84. 
Plants in Folk-Lore and Myth: 
Bean, 211; corn, 86, 91, 211; gourd, 
183; irrenkraut, 47; knotweed, 47 ; pansy, 
69; toadstool, 269. 


Record of American Folk-Lore : 

North America, Algonkian, Athapas- 
can, Caddoan, 136; Copehan, Eskimo, 
Haida, Iroquoian, 137; Pueblos, Tsim- 
shian, Uto-Aztecan, 138; Moki, 139; 
Central America, South America, 140; 
wsthetics, archeology, art, ethnography, 
141; games, migration, music, 142; sema- 
tology, weapons, zodtechny, 143. 











Religion : 


Riddles, 101. 


Wishes, 43, 104. 





Hopi, 81; Trique, 38; Wyandot, 116. 


Seventh Volume of the Memoirs of the 


American Folk-Lore Society : 

Richness of the collection, English ele- 
ment controlling, 55 ; rabbit-foot as charm, 
amulets, 56; saliva, 58 ; superstitious be- 
liefs relating to animals, sacred quality of 
some of these, 59 ; snake as friendly, cat- 
omens, 60; introduction by J. Y. Bergen, 
61. 


Spirits and Ghosts, 64, 70, 146, 233. 
Starr, F., Holy Week in Mexico: 


Viernes de Dolores: Friday of Grief, 
162; Palm Sunday, Passion Play, 162; 
Holy Thursday, 163; Sabado de Gloria : 
Saturday of Glory, 164. 


Steiner, R., Superstitions and Beliefs from 


Central Georgia : 

Spirits and witches, 261 ; cross-marks, 
luck, 262; signs, 263; weather, 264; sea- 
sons, members of the body, 265; popular 
medicine, 266; cats, 267; snakes, birds, 
268 ; miscellaneous, 269. 


Superstitions, 45, 98, 265. 


| Tales and legends, 17, 108, 120, 226, 22 
Totemism, 21, 95- 


Valentini, P. J. J., Trique Theogony, an 


alleged specimen of ancient Mexican 
folk-lore, 38. 


Weather, 61. 
Whitney, A. W., Items of Maryland Belief 


and Custom : 

Charms believed in, a cure for “ flesh 
decay,” or wasting disease, in a boy, 271; 
surveyors’ custom, why the Devil never 
wears a hat, 272. 


Wiltse, H. M., Some Mountain Supersti- 


tions of the South : 

Superstition, boundary of, uncertain, 
signs and superstitions, 131; use of the 
superstitions, 134; “ milk-sick,” 136. 


Wintemberg, W. J., Items of German-Can- 


adian Folk-Lore : 

Death signs, rain signs, storm signs, 
good luck, bad luck, 45; thunder and 
lightning, folk-lore in connection with our 
fauna, 46; folk-lore in connection with our 
flora, cures, 47; moon signs, miscellane- 
ous, 48; Halloween observance, 49; a 
Christmas Eve custom, witches and witch- 
craft, 50. 
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DEPARTMENT INDEX. 





Fo.k-Lorge Scrap-Book. Osakie Legend of the Ghost Dance. — Passion Play at Coyoacan.— 
Cures by Conjure Doctors. — Modern Conjuring in Washington. 

Nores AND Queries. Survival in New England of Foundation Sacrifice. 4. D. C. Hodges. — 
Folk-Names of Animals. Fanny D. Bergen.— Rhyme relating to the Battle of New Orleans. 
Charles Welsh. — A Nursery Rhyme. — A Game of Children in Philadelphia. 7Zadcoft Williams. — 
A Dance-Rhyme of Children in Brooklyn, N. Y. May Ovington.— Negro Superstitions of Euro 
pean Origin. W. W. N.— “ Buffalo Chips” as a Remedy. Seneca £. Truesdell.— An Aztec 
Spectre. L. X. 

LocaL MEETINGS AND OTHER Notices. Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. — Baltimore Branch. — Cincinnati Branch. — International Congress of Folk-Lorists. 
— The Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists. — Congress on Basque Studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Norges. Russell’s Explorations in the Far North. — Bugge’s The Home of - 


the Eddic Poems. — Fleeson’s Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. — Furness’s Folk-Lore in Borneo. 





THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 












HE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE (Quarterly), is- 
sued by The American Folk-Lore Society, is designed for the collection 
and publication of the folk-lore and mythology of the American Continent. 

The subscription price is Three Dollars per annum. A limited number of 
copies of the completed volumes (Vols. I.-XI., 1888-1898) remain on hand, 
and may be procured of the publishers, on payment of the annual fee for 
each ve oath A cover, suitable for binding, is prepared, and will be for- 
warded by the publishers, through the mail, on receipt of 30 cents a vol- 
ume, 

The American Folk-Lore Society was organized January 4, 1888. The 
Society holds annual meetings, at which reports are received and papers 
read. The membership fee is three dollars, payable on the 1st of January 
in each year. Members are entitled to receive the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. Subscribers to the Journal, or other persons interested. in the 
objects of the Society, are eligible to membership, and are requested to 
address the Permanent Secretary to that end. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (1899). 


President — Charles L. Edwards, Cincinnati, O. 

First Vice-President — Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President —C. F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Council — Alice Mabel Bacon, Hampton, Va.; Robert Bell, Ottawa, Can. ; 
Franz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. 
Buck, Cincinnati, O. ; tAlcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. ; Stansbury Hagar, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otis T. Mason, Washington, D. C.; +Frederic W. Put- 
nam, Cambridge, Mass.; +F. N. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. ; Gardner P. 
Stickney, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Anne Weston Whitney, Baltimore, Md. 

Permanent Secretary — William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer — John H. Hinton, 41 West,32d Street, New York, N. Y. 





+ As Presidents of Local Branches. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE : ty 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. oe 





VOLUME VII. ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE 


Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking Folk. Editedand — 
annotated by Fanny D. Bercen. With Introduction by J. Y. BERGEN, 
1899. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 180. 
The matter included in this volume relates to animal and plant lore, 

“Current Superstitions,” the fourth volume of these memoirs, also contains 

matter belonging to the collection of Mrs. Bergen. Of these works it may 

be observed that no collection made in Great Britain is in any way compar 
able in richness and instruction. They will be found to throw a flood of - 
light on the popular beliefs and usages of the English folk, to which in the 
main the matter belongs, and will be permanently esteemed as testimony of 
popular conditions at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The number of items of superstition is 1397, arranged in chapters as fol- 
lows: AniMAL Lore. I. Amulets and Charms. (a) Conjuring; (6) Ghosts 
and Witches; (c) Saliva; (¢) Various. II. Omens (zoélogical classification). 

III. Weather Signs. (Preparations of Animals for coming Changes of 

Weather; The Cries or Calls of Animals ; Other Acts of Animals ; Miscel- 

laneous; Weather Omens derived from Animals.) IV. Incantations and 

Formule. V. Folk-Names of Animals. VI. Folk-Lore of Ectodermal 

Structures. VII. Folk-Medicine. VIII. Various (zoédlogical classification). 

Prant Lore. IX. Amulets, Charms, and Divinations. X. Omens. XI. 

Weather Signs. XII. Folk-Medicine. XIII. Various. 
The collection is issued as a first essay, to be completed by future glean- 

ings, for which the codéperation of readers is invited. In this respect the 

writer of the Introduction remarks : ‘‘ Much of our folk-lore is of Old World 
origin. Considering that we have perhaps the most mixed population on 
earth, it could not be otherwise; our folk-lore must be a compound of the 
most various ingredients. If we cannot detect in it morsels from every 
country in Europe, from half the tribes of Africa, from a large part of Asia 
and the great Pacific islands, as well as from many tribes of American In- 
dians, it is only because our analysis is not sufficiently minute. The present 
is the time, while the fragments of the folk-lore of English-speaking America 
are only cemented into an angular breccia, to gather specimens of the mass 
from as many parts of it as may be. When the materials shall have been 
worked over into a compact whole, and when our superstitions shall have 
been catalogued with the fulness and care with which those of Great Britain 
or of Germany have been set down, there will be a chance for some one to 
do for American folk-lore what Simrock, Grimm, and Wuttke have severally 
done for that of Germany.” 

Price of Vol. VII., $3.50, wef; to members of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, $3.00, met. , 



























PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LQRE. 
*. Vors. L-XI. 1888-1808. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vor. L FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. 
Fifty Tales with Ki-mbundu text, literal English Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes. Collected and edited by Her: CnuarTexarn, late U. S. Com- 
mercial Agent at Loanda. 1894. Pp. xii, 315. (With two Maps.) . 


\ 


Vor. II. “LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. 


In French Dialect and English Translation. Collected and edited by 
Avc&ée Fortier, D. Lit., Professor of Romance Languages in Tulane 
University of Louisiana. 1895. Pp. xi., 122. 


Vor. Il BAHAMA SONGS AND STORIES. 


A Contribution to Folk-Lore, by CHartes L. Epwarps, Professor of Bio- 
logy in the University of Cincinnati. With Music, Introduction, Appen- 
dix, and Notes. Six Illustrations. 1895. Pp. xiii, 111. 


VoL. IV. CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS. 
Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking Folk. Edited by 
Fanny D. Bercen. With Notes, and an Introduction by Witi1am 
Wetits NEwett.. 1896. Pp. vi. 161. 


Vor. V. NAVAHO LEGENDS. 

Collected and translated by Wasnuinaton Mattuews, M. D., LL. D., Major 
U.S. Army, Ex-President of the American Folk-Lore Society, etc. With 
Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Texts, Interlinear Translations, and 
Melodies. 1897. Pp. viii., 299. 


Vor. VI. TRADITIONS OF THE THOMPSON RIVER INDIANS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Collected by James Trir. With Introduction by Franz Boas, and Notes. 
1898. Pp. x., 137. 


Vor. VII. ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE. 
Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking Folk. Edited and 
annotated by Fanny D. Bercen. With Introduction by J. Y. Bercen. 
1899. Pp. 180. 


Prices of each volume of the Memoirs: Vols. I., II., II, IV., VI., VIL, 
$3.50, met; to members of the American Folk-Lore Society, $3.00, me?. 
Vol. V., $6.00, zet ; to members of the American Folk-Lore Society, $5.00, 


net, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 








